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HARVEST AT THE GRUNDEL. 


‘Dr Wiis talks about the sea-side? Nonsense! 
There was no sea-side for young folks when I was a 
girl, and they did well enough without it. Come 
back with me to Suffolk on Tuesday, Annie; youll 
find the harvest month at the Grundel do you more 
good than a sea full of salt water.’ 

The speaker, an energetic, motherly-looking old 
lady, knitting rapidly while she spoke, at the rate of a 
stitch to a word, was Mrs Howell, my father’s cousin, 
who had come up this summer for the first time in 
her life to pay her London relatives a visit. The 
invitation was accepted as promptly as it had been 
cordially given. On the evening of the appointed day, 
after a long railway journey, and ten miles more of a 
jolting drive through cross country roads, I was 
relieved to find our vehicle stop at last before a gate, 
which Mrs Howell told me shut in the Grundel—that 
is, Greendale—Farm. Not that there was any house in 
sight; the chaise rambled down what was a cross 
between cart-road and avenue, shut in by trees from 
fields on either side, now lying dim under the summer 
twilight. After a full mile of this, a sharp turn 
brought us suddenly out into an open space, and 
there stood the farmhouse straight before us, and its 
master, a fine old man, with a broad handsome face, 
already at the garden-gate to welcome the travellers. 
That night I was too tired for anything beyond enjoy- 
ing, in a languid sort of way, the delicious quiet, and 
making friends with my pretty cousin Mary, who, as 
Mrs Howell had already told me, was the youngest 
child, and the only bird now left in the old nest; all 
the others had found homes of their own. But the 
next morning I threw open my window early, eager for 
a first glance at the country ; and what a panorama 
for eyes wearied out with the dust and glare of a 
London suburb! The house stood ina hollow. Up 
from the pretty garden in front, and stretching away 
to the left as far as eye could reach, sloped one great 
sweep of cornfields, right to where it was belted in 
by distant woods on the horizon; while to the right, 
between the trees, you had glimpses of pasture-lands, 
with the cattle moving lazily about them. When I 
first looked out, it had seemed like a landscape by 
Paul Potter; but I felt how completely all art must be 
beggared before that fulness of nature. What painter 
could have given that morning, breezy, cloudy, and yet 
bright ; could have sent the flying shadows over the 
gold-brown waves of wheat, and the silver billows of 
barley; could have touched those elms into dark and 
bright as cloud or sunshine ruled the moment ; or trans- 
ferred to canvas so much as the great clump of willows 
by the pond, with their tops blown white in the wind ! 


The scene from my window has changed since I 
saw it that first morning ; its foliage is sombre with 
autumn, while the uplands present a dull range 
of stubble, broken by gigantic beehive stacks, which 
look over the fields not unlike Martello towers along 
a naked level of sea-coast. For the first time in my 
life the process by which this change is brought about 
has passed under my eye, from the first stroke of the 
sickle, till the reapers vanished from field after field, 
and their place was taken by picturesque groups of 
gleaners. And what a golden time it was through- 
out! For the season has been, in this district at 
least, one of the kindliest ever known, and the harvest 
month made to match it. It was pleasant to hear the 
farmer declare in his stackyard, his fine portliness 
thrown into bold relief by the huge ricks which 
backed both his person and his assertion, that this 
year has made amends for the last, and ‘more than 
a bit over.’ Very pleasant, too, to know that the 
labourers have shared the benefit with their master. 
Each man on the Grundel farm agrees for a fixed 
sum ‘to see the harvest in,’ as their phrase goes; and 
as this year they have not lost a single day through 
bad weather, their pay has averaged a lawyer’s fee— 
six-and-eightpence per diem. Think what a boon to 
poor fellows who earn their ten or eleven shillings a 
week for the rest of the year; how such a harvest 
helps with the rent, and buys a pig for the sty, and 
let us hope still leaves something towards warm 
clothing for wife and child. A cheery sight, too, 
were the great brown heaps of gleaning corn in the 
cottages, for good gleaners have gathered a full 
coomb of wheat, and are proud to tell that the miller 
says their wheat is quite as good as the best corn 
reaped last year. 

What especially strikes a stranger’s eye at harvest- 
time, is the generous abundance it sees on all sides, 
I don’t know that farmers are, as a class, famous for 
liberality ; slow gains, and a close acquaintance with 
heavy poor-rates, not tending to cherish this virtue. 
But here it seems, as it were, impossible for man to be 
a niggard in the midst of the crowning bounty of 
nature. Everything that has a mouth is allowed 
double rations to put into it. The horses are eating, 
as well as carting, all day long; and the two ragged 
farm-donkeys grow as sleek as negroes on a sugar- 
plantation. As to their biped fellow-workers, the 
amount of victuals taken into the field was marvellous. 
At noon, when the party settled themselves with 
their backs against a pile of newly-cut wheat for 
dinner, what hunches of bread, what stores of cold 
meat did not every man draw from his home-s 


pun 
bag! Bacon, too, enough to make all the pigs in the 
country tremble for their sides, and a lump of solid- 
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looking cheese, as a trifle by way of dessert. With 
the utmost gravity, the diners — their way 
through their provender, not swiftly, but with a 
steady inevitable destruction, as if every man’s jaws 
had Seon those of fate itself. There was neither 
pa, apse hingy and whatever portion of mind 
could be spared from the repast, went forth in antici- 
pation of the draught at its close. Some persons 
might imagine that beer might be slightly the worse 
for lying six or seven hours under an sagen sun, to 
say nothing of the bottle having been half-emptied at 
the eight o’clock breakfast. ut the bucolic mind 
knows nothing of such fastidiousness. Witness, now 
that the meal is over, the brown bottle up at the 
pursed-up lips, till you might think it grown 
there. What sweetness, long drawn out, our rustics 
find in draining the last drop; what relish in that 
smack conclusive; and mark how the back of the 
hand, drawn slowly across the mouth, rounds off the 
performance with a gesture of calm regret. 

I plead guilty to having no taste for the east- 
country ale, not even for Mrs Howell’s best, which 
had stood in its eighty-gallon cask since last October. 
It was hard, strong, and just in that state of acid 
fermentation that muddles the drinker’s brain. But 
my approval of its constant companion, the harvest- 

e, was unqualified. This is a variety of the bun 
tribe, which, to my taste, beats the famous bath-bun 
hollow ; round, plump, and baked to just the most 
tempting shade of brown. A warm spicy scent filled 
the house whenever these buns were fresh from 
the oven, which was pretty often, for the bountiful 
old custom, now mostly disused, of giving the reapers 
*fourses cake and ale’ was kept up at the Grundel; 
and every afternoon, at a quarter.to four, the donkey- 
cart set off from the kitchen-door to the harvest-field 
with its stone beer-bottles, and buas piled up on a 
white cloth. I will have nothing to say respecting 
the opinion of an antiquarian friend, that the pagan 
ancestry of the ‘fourses cake’ was offered up to 
Ceres; the bare notion of such remote antiquity 
would, in my fancy, give them a smack of mustiness ; 
but, oh, my reader, curious in old manuscripts, have 
you never come across a picture with the harvest- 
field to the left, and on the right an interior with the 
Saxon housewife busy over her batch of buns, as like 
— of the present day as monkish skill could draw 

m ? 

In an unbroken round of eating, drinking, and 
honest hard work, the time went swiftly on to the 
evening, when we all stood before the house watching 
the harvest home. With three hearty cheers, the 
last load of barley entered the Grundel gateway, and 
then wound slowly on between the elms; the horses, 
a handsome team of true Suffolk breed, stepping out 
with cart-horse dignity, as if conscious of all their 
finery, even to the items of plaited tails, and the 
crimson dahlia planted as a f 
blinker. By their side walked, as ‘lord of the 
harvest’*, Nathan Cole, the yard-man, his hat gay 
with ribbons, as if he had just taken the Queen’s 
shillin Nathan’s attention was much distracted 
from Jolly, Smiler, and Co.; for perched on the top 
of the load sat his two boys, ruddy-faced and chubby- 
legged, their cheeks nodding as the wagon rocked, 

ike pies among the corn. Behind came the 
farm- oles, men and boys, their rear brought musically 
up by an Irish harvest-man with his bagpipes. And 
now the procession, defiling out from between the 
trees into the open s where a noble growth of 
Scotch fir forms the und, halts full in the 
glory of a deep amber sunset. As if by magic, the 


* Harvest is always begun in this district by the men meeting 
at the public-house to ‘ whet their sickles,’ as they term it. 
They then appoint one of their number to be ‘lord of the 
harvest.” He takes the lead throughout the season, settles any 


disputes which may arise, and acts as M. C. at the harvest- 
ea 


nish-off behind each | “8 


pale barley brightens into richest gold, while from 


those great red clouds hung across the zenith, a light 
flickers over the rosy children, and falls lower down 
on the group of weather-worn faces. Even the silence 
and want of stir among the people serves to heighten 
the effect of this nd tableau vivant ; and from it 
the eye turns to where that black line on the upland 
stubble shews that the plough has already begun its 
work, and so takes in the circle of man’s to 


com- 
plete, as if set in harmony with the great processes 
of nature. Our rustics, however, had come to this 


dead stop with an eye less to the picturesque than 
to the odes. Witness the low, joyful grunt which 
welcomed Jemima, the honda, presently seen to 
issue from the house with a foaming can in each 
hand. I liked the stanza then struck up well enough 
to preserve it: 
The wheat is cut, the corn is mown, and carted all the 
clover ; 
Let every man drink off his can, and toss it over and 
over ; 
Over, over, over, over, and over. Let every man drink 
off his can, 
And toss it over and over. 


While the chorus rose and fell, the last load slowly 
vanished into the great barn behind the house, and 
so the harvest was ended. 

This ‘ bringing the harvest home’ is distinct from 
the Hawkey *—that is, harvest-supper, which was to 
come off on the following night. Next morning we 
were astir betimes; I say we, for I came down by balf- 
past six, in white apron and turned-up sleeves, bent 
upon shewing my host how rash his assertion of the 
day before had been, that no Londoner bred and 
born knew anything about a pudding till it smoked 
on the table. Mary was busy butter-making in the 
dairy that morning ; but on entering the kitchen, there 
stood her mother at the table by the window, sur- 
rounded by groceries, already about the for 
the yao ay with as eye meanwhile on the 
suet-chopping done by the kitchen-boy, who, as I sat 
down before a hill of raisins, gave a droll look of 
envy at my task, and the opportunities it presented. 
In my way, I was quite as covetous as my shock- 
headed neighbour, I envied my country cousins 
their kitchen; such a contrast as it was to the small 
subterranean den where my pudding-making ordinarily 
went on. Why, I am not ashamed to say that, save in 
the matter of height, you might have stowed away 
in the Grundel Eitchen the whole of our genteel 
suburban villa. Then here, instead of black tles 
scuttling off to hide in holes and corners, were 
shadows dancing all over the quarried floor from the 
poplars which guarded the window right and left; 
instead of damp-stains on the walls, there hung a 

y of Jemima’s ‘ brights,’ polished up this morn- 
far beyond the skill of all the Jemimas that ever 
scrubbed, by the sunshine, which poured through the 
doorway, where fowls of an inquiring mind perched 
and peered at us from the threshold, or the turkey- 
cock, en passant, patronisingly put in his handsome 
head with an apoplectic gobble of encouragement. 

The supper was to be held in the kitchen, of course ; 
so in the afternoon, when dinner had been cleared, 
and the -§e puddings were simmering in the copper, 
Mary and I dressed it up with foliage and flowers. 
We were helped in our work, and with much skill 
and taste, too, by Robin the shepherd. Now, I had 
heard Mr Howell say that the most superior man on 
an east-country farm was pretty sure to be the 
shepherd, and Robin certainly made good his master’s 
assertion. A tall man, somewhere about fifty, with 
gray hair and a thoughtful face, bringing irresistibl 
to your mind one of those noble dogs which Sir 
Landseer delighteth to honour. Though Robin has 


* Hawkey ; in West Norfolk, Hockey. Saxon, heah-tide, hoh- 
tide, a feast. 
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not the remotest acquaintance with the three ‘ Rs,’ 
he amuses himself, while up early and late with his 
what he calls ‘making verses out of his 
ike most — of the muse, he is not 
unwilling to repeat his own ; and I am able to 
eae 3 world that canal aah out of the Suffolk 
shepherd’s head are, to say the least for them, not 

so wooden as those which nearly won a pension 
for the poet Close. Moreover, Robin is deeply versed 
in the folk-lore of the district; and while he was 
setting round the clock’s face a decoration much 
like a frilled cap-border of lauristinus, Mary per- 
suaded him to give us a genuine Sige | fairy 
tale, which his mother used to tell her children as 
she sat at her spinning-wheel.* 

The guests were punctual to the time, for before 
the clock on the staircase had finished striking six P.M. 
they all came in a body—the men, their wives, and a 
sprinkling of great farm-boys, in number more than 
forty altogether. On these occasions, the farmer keeps 
up the old custom of taking the head of the table ; 
but we others, after bidding the company welcome, 
retreated into the parlour, where a window into the 
kitchen permitted our seeing the festivity without 
disturbing it by our presence. Looking through the 
window with me, the first observation the reader will 
make of the party, as they shuffle into their places, is 
that they must surely be, one and all, members of the 
same family. Beyond the distinction of youth and 
age, they » almost as little individuality as you 
might look for in so many.sheep. The same healthy 
ignorant stare, the blunt nose and unfinished chin, 

e same roughly-cut Teutonic cast of feature, not, 
however, without a certain stamp of honesty and 
rude worth, runs round the table. Our peasants are 
Angles with little mixture of race, and Angles, evi- 
dently, of the obtuse species. Looking at hem, we 
feel that the stock must somehow have degenerated 
since St Augustine’s day. Now suppose those two 
youths, creaking in their corduroys at the bottom of 
the table, were to be shipped off for Rome to-morrow, 
ean anybody believe that their personal appearance 
would justify Pio Nono in reviving the pun perpetrated 
by his predecessor of pious memory ? We must say 
that the women present a more favourable specimen 
of their class. Service in their young days, and after- 
wards household care, with the wider range of 
thought and occupation it involves, give them a 
brighter look, altogether superior to their lords. 
Among the latter, however, one face besides the 
shepherd’s breaks the uniformity. Look at the tall 
old man to the carver’s right, with the foxy eye, and 
a shock of hair not gray, but still tawny red. He is 
always called Old Zach, and just as little suspects his 
real name to be Zachariah as I suspect yours to be, 
my reader. Zach will never see eighty-five again, yet 
his master says that he does a better ’s work than 
the man sitting next him, his junior by a score of 
— Something about the old man tells that he 

as not lived all his life rooted to his native soil like 
those round him, even without the medal which, with 
its bit of ribbon, blue and red, sets off his gray suit 
well. People who look at that medal have need to 
rub up their history, for it bears the names Martinique 
and Guadeloupe, and the date underneath is 1794. 
Here is a man still going forth to earn his daily bread 
who fought the armies of the French Republic when 
the First Napoleon was simple lieutenant, and got his 
discharge as wounded after pag Bing service— 
eighteen of them t in the West Indies—two 
—— the battle of Waterloo ! How many more, 

wonder, are left alive to eat their harvest-s 
this year, of the twelve thousand who sailed out 
under Sir Charles Grey in 1793, the brave fellows 


flock, b 
head.’ 


*I found this Suffolk legend (Tim-tot-tit was its title) to be 
evidently the same as that called Rumpeistilischen in the 


who rattled Fort Bourbon about General Rocham- 
beau’s ears, and tore down the tri-coloured flag at 
Basse-terre ! 

In less time than I have taken to tell Zach’s his- 
tory, the first course of plum-puddings—evidently 
considered a mere whet and incentive to the appetite 
—has vanished. Then come the solid joints, and after 
them fresh plum-pudding and hot apple-pies. One 
piece, and only one, of etiquette is strictly observed ; 
which is, that until a man can absolutely eat no more, 
he never lays down his knife and fork, but holds them, 
when his plate is empty, bolt upright, the ends of the 
handles on the table, which at times quite bristles 
with these instruments. Save for the clattering of 
crockery and steel, the eating goes on in dumb show. 
There is no talking, nothing whatever to interrupt the 
entire devotion with which the guests address them- 
selves to the goud cheer before them ; you feel sure 
they enjoy it heartily, though the sole token they give 
of appreciation is by Sepang. of the viands in vast 
quantities. Strange to say, fellowship with good eat- 
ing and drinking never warmed these people into any 
sort of life, or set their tongues going. From first to 
last there they sat as unmoved as a party of China- 
men painted on a tea-tray, and with just as little to 
say to one another. After the cloth was removed, 
and great jugs, brown and gray stone, —" to 
their bulgy spouts, had been put on the table, Na‘ 
Cole rose, and solemnly chanted the following 
quatrain, while the others filled up their mugs 
quite as solemnly : 


Now supper being ended, and all things being past, 

Here’s a health to our mistress in a full-fiowing glass ; 

She’s a hearty good woman, and—purvide us good 
cheer ; 

Here’s our mistress’ good health, my boys ; come, drink 
half your beer. 


The last two lines were taken up as a chorus, accom- 
ae by great ing upon the table; while 
athan, shutting his eyes, as if he had a dose of salts 
before him, drank off half his beer—the better half by 
the way, but no doubt this was intended to heighten 
the compliment. The whole ceremony was repeated 
by every one of the company in turn; and after Mrs 
owell had been so impressively toasted, the farmer’s 
health went round with honours precisely similar, the 
stave only being varied as follows: 
Here’s a health to our master, the Lord of the Feast ; 
God bless his endayvours, and send him increase ; 
And send him such crops, my boys, we may reap another 
year ; 
Here’s our master’s good health, my boys; come, drink 
up your beer. 


Close upon the heels of this ceremony followed 
another equally indispensable. All the party suddenly 
appeared on the grass-plot before the front-door, 
joining hands in a circle, as if about to go through a 
choric dance by light of the moon, now bright over- 
head. But as all the amusement consisted in raising 


the joined hands with a oo shout of ‘ Largesse ! 


good largesse-gesse-esse !’ ily discovered this 
to be nothing more than the Hawkey fashion of send- 
ing round the hat. The solo music must not be 


passed over ; here the old soldier led the way with a 
professional ditty, setting forth how ‘Lord Wesley 
went to fight the French.’ After Zach’s quiveri 

treble had ceased, his next neighbour followed wi 

the adventures of a lady ‘all at-tiréd in satins and 
gold, who fell in love with a ploughboy. This per- 
ormance was slightly tedious, for the heroine’s 


upper | sorrows lasted through sixteen verses—every one of 


which had to be sung twice—before we got to 


the happy i and berate om in the last 
stanza. After which, everybody obliged the company 
in turn, and then gravely began the round again. 


The songs in themselves were dull and common- 


German collection by the Brothers Grimm, 


place, as might be expected, but not without their 
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interest as fragments of a remote past. There were 
amatory effusions, which probably furnished the 
valentines in Queen Anne’s day; comic songs, which 
dropped out of fashion a century or more back ; and 
now and then, strangely enough in that company, out 
would flash some bitter strain of party politics, that 
had been dead and dusty Heaven knows how long! 
As for the singing, the less said about that the better, 
where the vocalists had so rude a notion of time, and 
none, absolutely none, of melody. These sons of 
Orpheus began every line in a lugubrious monotone, 
a when half-way through, each man turned up his 
face like a dog, ending it in a crescendo howl. Not 
a verse but was twice given ; and generally, when the 
song did come to an end, the performer exclaimed : 
‘There, comp’ny!’ bringing down his hand at the 
same time with a thud upon the table. The singing, 
smoking, and drinking went on till close upon mid- 
night, when the party all lumbered off together, most 
of them not much the worse, apparently, for all the 
strong drink they had consumed. Next morning, 
the men came to breakfast, by way of finishing-off 
the remains of the supper; and there were few of 
them, the farmer told me, but what would be drinking 
at the Dragon—the village alehouse and smithy com- 
bined—all the afternoon, would sleep nearly through 
the next day, Sunday, and be ready for work again 
on Monday morning. 

Such is the old Hawkey as it still exists in many 
rural districts ; but the reader asks, Why should not 
such a mere debauch be superseded by the joyous 
‘harvest-home,’ now become so general? Why should 
there not be the bell-ringing and church-going in the 
morning, the genial gathering of rich and poor, the 
temperate feasting, the dances and the games? I 
put the same question, and was told that the more 
enlightened plan had been tried for three successive 
— in that very parish. The people had set their 
aces so completely against it, that it was an utter 
failure. One cause for this, no doubt, is, that no nook 
can be found throughout England where the rustics 
are more hard to move from old customs, good or 
bad; also, that they are a generation without any 
faculty whatever for being amused; and, moreover, 
perhaps there is something in what my friend the 
shepherd had to say about the harvest-home. ‘It 
were a fine sight, ma’am,’ quoth Robin, ‘ an’ the best 
way—there’s no gainsaying that. There was all the 
topping farmers an’ shopkeepers, an’ the gentry came 
for miles round. They were as kind as could be, an’ 
that were pretty to see the squire’s sister dancing 
on the green with the carpenter. But then so many 
fine folks altogether seemed to cow us poor ones. 
Somehow, it wasn’t comfortable. And, ma’am, to 
= mind, the best victuals ’ill fare to choke you, 
when a heap of gentlefolks stand round to see 
working-people feed, as if they was just so many 
fat hoggets in a sheep-pen.’ 


NEWSPAPERS UNDER THE PAPER-DUTY. 


Tue number of journals — in the metropolis 
is upwards of two hundred—say two hundred and ten. 
Of these, twenty are published daily, thirteen in the 
morning, and seven in the evening; but of these latter, 
four may be regarded as reprints of morning papers, 
with the addition of any news of importance that may 
have been received during the day. Five of the 
twenty are devoted entirely to commercial and ship- 
ping matters, and have no circulation except among 
those en in commerce, and, consequently, no 
direct political influence. Of the remaining fifteen, 
eleven —- Liberal principles, and four Conserva- 
tive ; but these four, strictly s ing, may be reduced 
to two, the Morning H. and the Standard, the 
other two being simply evening editions of the same 
papers. None of the daily journals are of very 
ancient foundation; only seven can lay claim to an 


existence dating from a period anterior to the present 
century ; and the oldest of all, which is not a political 
paper, has only recently passed its centennial anniver- 
sary. Leaving the purely commercial papers out of 
the question, the prices of the rest of the daily papers 

e between one penny and fourpence ; seven being 
published at fourpence, one at threepence, two at two- 
pence, and six at one penny. 

The remaining 190 papers which go to make up the 
London press are for the most part published only 
once a week; the exceptions are three thrice a week, 
three twice a week, and about thirty fortnightly and 
monthly. A large proportion of these are class 
papers—that is to say, the organs of some particular 
profession. Naturally, in this religious country, the 
religious element is largely represented ; more largely, 
indeed, than any other, the commercial not excepted. 
Church of England principles, combined with strong 
Conservatism, are advocated by nine journals; Wes- 
leyan and other forms of dissent are supported by 
seven, all Liberals; and the Roman Catholic creed 
finds four organs ready to defend it. Next to religion, 
commerce has the largest number of organs, there 
being not less than seventeen paele. gy Ba 
exclusively, or nearly so, to the enlightenment of com- 
mercial men. The extent of the interests involved 
in this country in matters pertaining to railways, 
engineering, mining, and building, may be inferred 
from the fact, that there are nine newspapers which 
utterly disregard all inferior subjects, and give them- 
selves wholly to the consideration of one or more of 
these elements of our national greatness. Agriculture 
is only slightly better cared for than the subject in 
which the bucolic mind is sup to take an especial 
interest, what our French neighbours term Le Sport, 
there being eight papers which make the former their 
sole or chief study, and seven to record the doings on 
the Turf, in the P. R., &c., &c. 

Considering that the public avoid the productions 
of one profession on account of their ess and 
er unintelligibility, and those of the sister-pro- 
ession on the score of their technical phraseology and 
the nature of the subjects they handle, we are rather 
surprised to find that Law and Physic support eight 
journals, in equal proportions. Rifle volunteers and 
military men, it may be assumed, are abundantly 
enlightened on matters connected with their profes- 
sion by means of the six organs devoted to warlike 
subjects. That there are good days in store for the 
musical journals, we are fully persuaded. At present, 
however, there are only two of them, and those, we 
believe, not very extensively circulated. As to the 
theatres, they have two journals, one daily, and the 
other weekly, and a third, the distinctive feature of 
which is, that it publishes portraits of the ‘players.’ 
Three journals devote themselves almost exclusively 
to the noticing of books as they appear; and if any 

rson wants evidence that there are two sides, at 
east, to every question, he has only to read the 
opinions of these publications on identical subjects. 

he sciences are for the most part represented by the 
press generally. Chemistry speaks to the world 
through its special organ, the Chemical News; but 
those of less general interest are obliged to be content 
with the casual notice they receive from different 

uarters, or with the amount of publicity they can 
obtain by their monthly or quarterly Reports. 

The pawnbrokers have their own gazette, and so 
have the police, but they do not rk ane among the 
public. There is a Court Circular and a Court Journal ; 
and as one of the daily newspapers regards fashion- 
able intelligence as of the highest importance, it can- 
not be said that this matter is not adequately cared 
for. The strangers who dwell within our gates must 
manifest a desire for information for which they are 
by no means so conspicuous in their own country. 
There are two entirely French newspapers, and, till 
recently, one Anglo-French, originated ~ Mr Klotz- 
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Rowsell at the time he was endeavouring to get up the 
rifle contest at Vincennes between our volunteers and 
French sharpshooters, which so entirely failed. There 
are two papers published in the German language, 
two in Spanish, one in Greek, and one Anglo-American. 
Deduction being made for class papers, there remains 
a large number which devote themselves to the spread 
of general intelligence, and it is among these that 
resides such political influence as the weekly press 

s. But, in point of fact, it is but a small 
section which has any avowed political opinions. 
There are about a dozen which claim the support of 
Conservatives, on the ground that they defend the 
principles of Conservatism. Double that number 
advocate Liberal principles, and three others are such 
advanced Liberals that they may be termed Radicals. 
In addition to these, about half-a-dozeg claim for 
themselves the title of Independent, having for their 
motto, ‘Measures, not men.’ As for the rest, they 
make no claim to the possession of any political prin- 
ciples whatever. The present prices at which these 
newspapers are sold, will be best understood by divid- 
ing them into classes, omitting those sold at a higher 
price than sixpence as being too few to be worth 
taking into account. Of sixpenny papers, then, there 
are sixteen ; of fivepenny, thirty-tive ; of fourpenny, a 
score ; of threepenny, some five-and-twenty ; of two- 
penny, about ten less; of one penny, at least thirty 
are published within the metropolitan area; and of 
half-penny journals, not less than ten. These, be it 
understood, are the prices at which they are sold to 
the public, the newspaper proprietors actually receiving 
one penny os copy less from the news-agents in the 
case of the higher-priced newspapers, and 25 per cent. 
less for the low-priced journ 

Most people will be surprised to learn that there 
are so many newspapers published within the boun- 
daries of the metropolis at a penny. The fact is, that 
about two-thirds of them have a circulation purely 
local ; and though some of them profess to have a 
circulation equal to that of the entire London press 
of thirty years since, it would be as difficult to pro- 
cure a copy of the West Hnd News in Shoreditch, 
as to buy a copy of the Shoreditch Advertiser and 
Observer in the neighbourhood of Grosvenor Square. 
One would have imagined that a newspaper sold at 
one penny had reached the minimum of cheapness, 
and people who wish to speak of the cheap press, 
think they indicate very clearly what they mean 
when they term it the penny press; but what shall 
we call the half-penny press, which already numbers 
ten representatives, or the farthing journals, which 
are pretty sure to appear before long? 

The connection between the London and provincial 
newspaper press is very intimate. In saying this, we do 
not make any covert allusion to the extent to which the 
latter avails itself, free of cost, of the dearly purchased 
intelligence of the former, but to the fact, that the 
writers for the one are those who supply matter for 
the other. There exists in London a society of 
literary men who undertake to furnish reviews of 


books, leading articles, and any other cies of 
emp | composition, at a cheap rate. G quality 
and cheapness are not to be found together in 


literature; and hence it so frequently happens that 
half a column or a column of false or ie gossip 
is to be met with in country newspa under the 
heading, ‘ From our London Correspondent.’ It is to 
gratify the love of scandal among provincials, prob- 
ably, that this kind of composition is adopted. We 
do not mean to say that all, or even many, of the 
London letters are written in this style; but when 
they are, we may be quite certain that it is because 
the editor of the ne per in which they appear 
desires to have them thus written. other 
hand, the country correspondents of the metropolitan 
press are almost invariably attached to the staff of 
some provincial paper. 


As far as mere number is concerned, there are 
about five newspapers published in the provinces to 
two in the metropolis ; in other words, the thirty-nine 
counties, exclusive of Middlesex, into which England 
is divided, produce not less than five hun and 
eighty journals—possibly some half-dozen more than 
this. The prices at which these are sold range 
between 1d. and 5d., but nearly one-half the total 
number are sold at the former rate. Stated precisely, 
it is as follows—four at 5d., fifty-seven at 4d., a like 
number at 3j}d., sixty-three at 3d. nine at 2}d, 
seventy-nine at 2d., seventy-eight at 1jd., and two 
hundred and thirty-four at ld. With the exception 
of the papers published in large manufacturing or 
commercial cities, the circulation of which is really 
large, and accompanied with considerable political 
influence, the political influence of the provincial 
newspaper is not great. The circulation of many of 
these papers is very small indeed ; and, in the case of 
some of the cheaper ones, their appearance is onl 
possible by the existence of an arrangement whic 
allows of their being printed in London from the 
same types, only with different titles. 

There are not less than two hundred and thirty 
provincial newspapers which support Liberal mea- 
sures; one hundred and ten which term themselves 
Conservative, or Liberal-conservative ; forty-seven 
which profess to take an independent view of political 
measures ; and one hundred and ninety-three which 
are avowedly neutral in politics. 

As regards religious principles, there is, in a great 
number of instances, a wise reticence. Some few are 
avowedly neutral in such matters, but of those which 
blow neither cold nor hot, there are fewer in pro- 
portion than in the metropolitan press. One journal 
is the professed advocate of religious conciliation ; 
another of ‘ Liberal Christianity ;’ there are twenty 
newspapers which support dissent; and there are 
at least one hundred and fifty which stand up as 
defenders of the Established Church. We cannot 
well give a more striking proof of the recent nature 
of the growth of the newspaper press in this count 
than by stating, that of this yok number of jewels 
—say five hundred and eighty, which is certainly 
within the mark—only fifty-one can date their 
existence from the century preceding this. The 
oldest of these is the Worcester Journal, founded in 
1709, followed by the Nottingham Journal in the suc- 
ceeding year, by the Newcastle Courant in 1711, and 
the Leeds Mercury and Kentish Gazette, six years 
later. 

The actual increase in the number of newspapers 
established within the last twenty years may be 
reckoned by hundreds, and the circulation by hun 
of thousands. There is one of the penny daily papers 
which has an average circulation approaching seventy 
thousand ; and large as this seule is, it is almost 
insignificant in comparison with that of one of the 
cheap weekly newspapers. Of course, the political 
influence of a newspaper does not depend altogether 
on its circulation. The Times does not circulate sixty 
thousand copies daily, yet its influence on the govern- 
ment of the country is incomparably ter than that 
of any other journal. In fact, it is the London press 
which gives the political tone to the whole country ; 
and even in towns like Liverpool and Manchester, 
where there are local papers conducted with t 
ability, the cheap wee 4 papers published in 
London have a great circulati 
siderable influence. 

hey oae from England into Wales, we find “- 
the incipality produces thirty-two ; . 
with the pre A of four, printed in The E lish 

“Regn Aene of the whole —e 
are i in Sou ales. As regards politi 
one-third advocate Liberal views, another third 
holds itself neutral, and the remaining third may 
be divided between the Conservative and Independent 


ion, and exercise con- 
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elements, in the proportion of one of the latter to 
two of the former. There is only one among them 
which sells for so high a price as 4d., six for 34d., 
ten for 3d., one at 24d, ten at 2d., two at 14d, and 
seven at ld. The greater part of them are silent 
on the subject of their religious principles ; out of the 
whole number there are only eight which support 

rticular creeds, and six of these are in favour of 
Phurch of England, and two of dissent. 

Scotland, in proportion to her population, is well 
represented by the 150 newspapers she possesses. Not 
sy do many of these temas see te articles equal to 
those of the English newspapers, but they exercise 
a decided political influence, at all events in matters 
affecting Scotland. In favour of Liberal measures, there 
are ninety ; of Conservatives, seventeen ; the Independ- 
ents are fourteen; the rest avow themselves neutral 
in politics. A large repetion, also, are neutral in 
matters of religion. those which avowedly support 
particular religious creeds, nearly one-half are advo- 
cates of Presbyterianism, ten describe their religious 
opinions as evangelical, eight defend the Church of 
Scotland, four the Free Church, four dissent, and one 
stands forth as the defender of Roman Catholicism. 

The prices at which newspapers are sold in Scot- 

are very much the same as in England, except as 
regards the higher-priced papers, there being not 
more than six which are sold for 4d. and upwards. 
Forty-two are sold at 34d. fourteen at 3d., ten at 
2\d., twenty-seven at 2d, seventeen at 14d. and 
as = at a 1d. 

Ireland has still wrongs unredressed, it is not 
from a want of newspapers to make them known, 
nor any lack of energetic language on the part of 
their contributors to put them in the strongest light. 
There may have been a time when gentlemen who 
had been connected with the Irish press formed a 
large proportion of those engaged on English news- 
papers, but that is no longer the case. On the whole, 
we think there are more Scotchmen than Irishmen 
connected with the London press, but there are many 
more Englishmen than of either. The total number 
of newspapers published in Ireland, including a few 
which are circulated gratuitously as mediums for 
advertising, is 138. As regards their political and 
os principles, the facts are rather auyeiing, 

not at all what would be imagined one 
unacquainted with them. Thus, the Liberal and Con- 
servative journals balance each other, there being 38 
of each. en there are 11 which declare they take 
independent views of political events ; 40 which are 
neither Liberal, Conservative, nor Independent ; and 
finally, there is a small minority of 3 which, some 
time back, proved their concurrence in the opinion 
of the historian who affirmed that revolutions were 
not made with rose-water, by recommending bottles 
of vitriol to be cast from the house-tops in further- 
ance of that object, 

The same reason which induces so many of the 
newspapers in other parts of the kingdom to avoid 
the profession of any icular religious princi 
prevails also in Ireland; but among those which do 
openly avow themselves the advocates of certain 
creeds there is this striking difference, that whereas 
in England, Scotland, and Wales, there are not more 
than half-a-dozen papers supporters of Roman Cathol- 
icism, there is in Ireland, which is generally under- 
stood to be a Roman Catholic country, more than 
twice as many papers avowedly supporters of the 
= Protestant sects. 

e prices c for ne in Ireland are 

y higher than in stue gale of the kingdom. 

= sold at ld. there are at present about 14 ; 

at 1jd., 5; at 24,16; at 2hd.,4; at 3d, 28; at on 
mgseee, 2; at 5d.,10; and a very small num 


We conclude our notice of the existi newspaper 
press with actatoment of the number published i the 


British Isles. Governed by their own laws, their 
journals were free from the impost levied on those 
published in this country ; and attempts were made 
some years ago to sell the Manx papers in London at 


a penny copy, which failed ; as much, perha 
from the disfavour with which newsvendors ed 
cheap rs as from the interference of government. 
In the 


e of Man, four newspapers are pu lished, two 
of which advocate Conservative principles, a third is 
Liberal, and the fourth abstains from interference in 
politics. Guernsey has an official gazette printed in 
the French language, which is both Protestant and 
Liberal; and there are two others which are Liberal 
and Liberal-conservative respectively, the Liberal 
being the Wesleyan organ. 

Jersey, as becomes her larger size and greater popu- 
lation, has six journals, three of which are printed in 
English, and three in French. Three support Liberal- 
ism in politics, a fourth is Conservative, and a fifth 
advocates that modified form of Conservatism which 
is termed Liberal. Those printed in French are sold 
at 14d., the other three at 1d. each. 

To sum up briefly : the total number of newspapers 
published in the United Kingdom is 1142, thus dis- 
tributed : 790 in England, of which 210 in the metro- 
polis ; 150 in Scotland ; 138 in Ireland ; 32 in Wales ; 
and 32 in the Channel Islands. Classified according 
to their political creed, there are 464 Liberal pa 3 
190 Conservative and Liberal-conservative ; 83 Inde- 
pendent; and the remainder are new 
the prices at which they are sold, there are 22 sold at 
6d. ; 51 at 5d. ; 114 at 4d. ; 115 at 34d.; 142 at 3d; 
24 at 24d.; 149 at 2d.; 106 at 14d.; 329 at 1d; and 
10 at 4d. 

The object we had in view in preparing this article 
would be defeated if we were to take account of the 
changes which have ping 4 been — among 
newspapers uent on the re of the - 
duty, which has ta wilde 


MELIBCUS DINES AT THE BANK. 


Amone the numerous letters which daily evidence 
the interest taken by the public in my bucolic friend, 
comes one by last night’s from An English Wife, 
which demands an immediate reply. ‘May I ° 
writes she, and I can fancy (for Fan not unmarried 
what becomes of Bre Meliborus during the lengthened 
what mes of Mrs ibeeus duri e 

sojourn of her gad-about husband in town? Is she 
left at Bullock Smithy, day after day, night after 
night, with no other solace than that derivable from 
reading in Chambers’s Journal the account of the 
dissipations of Mr M. ?’ 

Certain feminine threats connected with the dis- 
continuance of the periodical in question, if the matter 
is not satisfactorily explained by return of 
of course, she forgets to give her address—are fired off 
in the postscript. But these do not move me in the 
very least; I am only concerned for the domestic 
character of my friend. This touches me indeed; and 
I hasten to explain away the suspicion of my corre- 

pondent—b a oe + though it be--and te 
exhibit my Melibceus to the eye of that British matron 
and her sisterhood immaculate as the driven snow. 
‘Madam, the experiences which have had the good- 
a to excite your aay have —_ whe 4 
over many years—nay, lustrums. For 
reasons —dramatic unity, and a number of other 
things which would be tedious as well as incompre- 
hensible to you—I have represented Melibceus as 
permanently residing with me; whereas, in reality, I 
can scarcely ever get him to leave his beloved home 
at Bullock Smithy. He, now and then, at the rarest 
intervals, is induced, by the repeated solicitations of 
Mrs M., to run up to town for a day or two, to take a 
little relaxation—“ poor dear fellow ’’—since she knows 
he must be very dull in the country; and after a 
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stout resistance, he does sometimes give way, and 


comes. He came up yesterday, for instance, but it 
was upon a matter of the last importance—nothing 
else could have torn him from his Penates—he came up 
to dine—nay, madam, bend not those beautiful brows 
in anger until you hear the end of it—to dine at the 
Bank. You will not call that an e ition of 
easure, I hope. You will not connect that solemn 
itution in Threadneedle Street with dissipation 
and the loosening of domestic ties.’ 
*My own dear,’ said Melibceus, as he impressed 
m the forehead of Mrs M., not the frantic salute of 
ms—of newly married persons—about to be 
parted for eight-and-forty hours, but the sober seal 
of middle-a; affection, ‘I regret, I am distressed 
to say that the Bank has written that I must be there 
on Friday next.’ . 

* Alas !’ returned she with a sigh, ‘then I suppose 
you must go, dear. I know that there is no getting 
out of receiving those horrid dividends.’ 

Melibceus—kind-hearted soul—who cannot bear to 
give pain to anybody, and far less to those he loves, 

not the heart to undeceive her, although it was 
not exactly dividends for which he was wanted at the 
Bank. He was going to dine with the officer on 
guard there at half-past seven P.m., which is consider- 
ably after business-hours. 

The Bank directors, although of necessity com- 
mercial persons, have always had a becoming sense 
of the value of Blood as well as money. Their estab- 
lishment has never been watched over by less than 
Guardsmen. At the time of the great Chartist 
Revolution that was to have been (temp. 1848), the 
ete offered the services of the ordinary Line 

protect the Bank, but the Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street tossed her head, and would have none of them. 
‘More Guards,’ cried she, much as the Indian nabob 
cried ‘More curricles ;’ and more Guards were sent. 
I am afraid to say how many hundreds of that top- 
heavy legion lined her ramparts (which they con- 
structed out of sandbags) on that uneventful day. But 
even now, there are lodged some three dozen Coldstreams 
nightly within her walls, beside her own numerous 
body-guard of porters, who are drilled to act like 
soldiers too, if need should be. And if man cowld e’er 


Die better 
Than facing fearful odds 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods, 
*T would surely be in keeping 
Our money safe and sound 
In notes, and gold, and silver 
Upon Tom Tiddler’s ground, 


Ia return for this military and aristocratic protection, 
the Bank provides from the London Tavern dinner for 
three for the officer on guard, as well as three bottles 
of wine ; and unless he has a very unhealthy appetite 
indeed, he asks a couple of friends to join him. Upon 
the Friday in question, it so happened that Melibceus 
was one of these friends. 

*I wish you were going with me,’ said he kindly, as 
he set out eastward, after leaving his carpet-bag at 
my residence. 

I had promised to take the chair at Ex——_ But no 
matter ; these papers have Melibceus for their subject, 
and not myself; let it suffice that I was otherwise 

—and had received no invitation. 

*T wish I could go with you,’ returned I honestly ; 
*but you will not be late, for the Bank turns you out 
at eleven willy nilly; I shall sit up for you myself. 
Sait weer you bad Valtr te mo woes for a cab.’ 

*Thank you,’ said he; ‘I have plenty of time, and 
I had rather go in a’bus. I do not know so much 
about "busses as I should do.’ 

This was very true ; and I took care to see him into 
one with the right direction on it, for the City was to 
him a terra incognita. 


* . * * 


At twelve o’clock p.m., two high-stepping bays with 
—- harness and flashing a brou, sort friend 
ome again. Like the month of M he came in 
like a lion who had gone out like alamb. I let him 
in myself, and noticed the obsequious way in which 
the coachman and footman touched their embroidered 
hats. ‘ Well,’ exclaimed I, as they drove away, ‘long 
live the Bank of England. I do call that behaving as 
such an Establishment should ; not only giving you a 
good dinner, but sending you home in a gold coach.’ 
‘Nay, it is not their carriage,’ quoth Melibceus 
laughing, ‘nor yet mine. I feel for all the world like 
Christopher Sly in the play ; 
For Heaven’s sake, a pot of small ale, 


—or at least a glass of sherry.’ 

‘Sherry !’ cried I; ‘my dear Melibcous, you surely 
don’t want sherry after dining at the Bank ?’ 

*O don’t I?’ returned he sarcastically ; ‘yes, but I 
do though ; and if you will give me one, and favour 
me with your attention, I will tell you why. You 
shall have the whole story. 

‘The omnibus in which you placed me was em 
so far as passengers were concerned, and I heard the 
cad inquire of the driver across the roof, What 
he thought a cove like this un as me) could 
want in the City at that time o’ night; but I didn’t 
catch his answer. There were, however, the most 
charming advertisements inside ; one of these headed, 
Ten Thousand Pounds Reward, was worthy of the late, 
It was the account 


...+. Totally unarmed .... and it ended with this 
admirable sentence, Last seen in high spirits, exclaim- 
ing: “Go and buy the Penny Trumpet, illustrated.” 
This was in yellow, but exactly opposite, in equally 
large red type, was printed, “J say, Buggins, how pip 
you get that excellent situation?” “ How should you 
think? Why, or coursE, by advertising in the Flag of 
Freedom, sixteen sheets for a halfpenny.” I was setting 
these flowers of fancy down in my note-book, when 
the conductor put his head in and observed sardoni- 
cally: “ Werry interested in them advertisements, you 
are, ain’t yer?” 

“ Yes,” said I, “Iam. There is nothing else to look at. 
You don’t seem to have many passengers on this line.” 

‘The cad did not vouchsafe me a reply, but fixing 
upon me a look of withering scorn, shrieked out to 
his friend upon the box: “ We was right, Bill He’s 

it already; here he is a pumping away like 
anythink. Perhaps,” added he in a tone of pretended 
conciliation, “ you would like to make a note of what 
I got for supper in this here pocket-handkerchief. 
Well, its Boloney sausage, which, on account of your 
blessed Under; ilway, one cannot find five 
minutes to eat in peace. Tell ’em that, will yer?” 

“ My good friend,” said I, “if I could only under- 
stand you, I am sure you would prove amusing: 
explain to me what you mean. J have no Unde 
Railway that I am aware of, but, for argument’s sake, 
admitting that I have, how does it interfere with 
your a 

“ Why, it blocks up the road, and makes us go a long 
way tn soy and thereby docks us of our nat vt 
that’s what your Underground Railway does. Ay, 
and it knocks up the ’osses, and lessens our passengers 
too—you may tell ’em that.” 

‘A —_ serious gentleman in musty black and 
white, i of ie i 
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“But are you sure? The Tabernac ”—— 

“ Yes, sir. Mind the step, sir. All right. (The jerk 
of our going on cast the visitor almost into my very 
arms.) We goes to that charming place called the 
Tabby Cat and Pipkin. Don’t we, sir?” And the 
wretch had the audacity to appeal to me with a 
wicked wink, for corroboration. 

“T do not wish to go to any such place,” expostu- 
lated the victim. 

“Then you shouldn’t ha’ said you did,” returned 
the other indignantly. “You mentioned the Tabby 
Cat as you stood on this very step. Twopence is the 
charge, sir, for however short a distance. Thankee 
kindly, sir. Bank, Bank, Bank, Bank.” And the 
conductor shouted that password of his profession so 
triumphantly, that the feeble remonstrance of his 
disembarking freight was drowned in the clamour. 
“You will put that down, if you please” —remarked he 
in an interval of silence—* to the creditor side of my 
account with the Company.” I took this observation 
to be some slang of a conciliatory character, and 
therefore smiled intelligently without reply. 

‘Presently, we got more passengers, with more 
accurate notions of direction than the last incomer, 
and all wearing that sullen, flat expression which is 
peculiar to habitual omnibus “insides.” Through long 
suspicion of pickpockets, they get to be slightly furtive 
and. felonious in appearance themselves, and so help to 
excite in others those fears for their money and valu- 
ables which make so anxious their own journeyings 
to and fro. The omnibus outside travellers are of 
quite a different species, and are divided into two kinds 
—the middle-aged paterfamiliases who can yet climb 
up the wheel on to the front seat, although they are 

to avail themselves of the driver's strap; and the 
enizens of the knife-board, a race of commercial 
acrobats, who ascend the machine while it is actually 
in motion, and clamber across one another’s legs in a 
manner to make one, who has only seen Blondin, 
shudder. 

* After I had seen a few dozen pair of legs ascending 
and descending, I could not forbear inquiring of the 
cad, how he could tell at what place each got up, and 
how much he had to pay. 

“Well,” replied he, “ of course you’ve aright to know 
(again I smiled intelligently), and I don’t mind telling 
you. I keeps ’em all in my ’ed, and knows not only 
where they come from, but their werry position on the 
"bus, let ‘em change it ever so. Indeed, I could 
almost tell a Marylebone Roader from a Euston 
Roader, by the very looks of him—and you may tell 
7em that, i? you like.” 

“Tell whom?” inquired I; “I amquiteat a loss ”»—— 

“© lor,” interrupted the cad, “that is a good un! 
Why, Bill and me, we spotted you and your note-book 
the instant you got in. You’re one of them chaps as 
our Company sends about to see as we acts all fair, 
and makes our proper returns. You're a Spy, you are, 
and a werry pleasant and gentleman-like hoccupation 
too.’ 

‘This position of mine was not of course a gratifying 
one, but Sonedeut that any attempt to undeceive my 
traducer would be quite useless. e worst part of 
it was that I could not now ask a certain question of 
him in confidence which I had been meditating all 
the way. The fact was, that J did not know the Bank 
by sight. Conversant as I was with the West End, I 
had never been but twice to the City in all my life ; 
and on neither of those occasions had I chanced to 
visit that famous establishment at which I was about 
to dine. Lieutenant and Captain Fitzmarmalade had 
been particular to direct me to “the little door flanking 
the Royal Exchange ;” but then I did not happen to 
know the Royal Exchange, even had the military 
term—flanking—conveyed to my mind any definite 
idea of relative position, which it did not. So, when 
the omnibus stop at the top of the Poultry, at a 
spot equidistant three enormous public buildi 


I said, as I put a shilling into the conductor's hand: 
“ Please to tell me which is the Bank ?” 

“None of your shillings,” observed he severely, 
returning me half the money ; “ the fare is sixpence, my 
fine fellow. You won’t catch me tripping, Mr Informer. 
I say, Bill (raising his voice so as to attract quite a 
little crowd), here’s this ere chap pretending not to 
know which is the Bank—that’s what J call a leetle 
overdoing it, eh?” 

‘ The machine drove on, leaving me quite crestfallen ; 
the first and only individual probably whose sixpence 
an omnibus cad he ever refused. The situation was 
frightful, and reminded me dimly of something out of 
the Ancient Mariner. Public edifices all around, and 
not a gatekeeper to be seen to tell me which was 
which. 

“ Policeman,” said I, addressing one of the civil 
force—and I had half a mind to adopt a foreign accent, 
so ashamed did I feel of m stupendous ignorance— 
“ which is the Bank of England ?” 

‘The friend of order eyed me with Yet severity. 
“ Just keep them larks for the West End,” returned 
he, “my gentleman. In the City, we don’t relish ’em. 
Now, you’d better go away home while you can; 
you’ve no business here. You ain’t one of the 
company asked to this here Mansion House to-night, 
I dare say.” 

‘I had thus gained a point, although at a slight 
sacrifice of personal dignity. I had found out which 
of the three edifices was the Mansion House, which 
limited my field of inquiry very considerably. I went 
over to the little army of shoe-blacks, which has a 
standing camp in that region, and while one of them 
was polishing my boots, I inquired jocularly whether 
he had ever shied a stone through yon big window, 

“What, the ’Change ?” pte Bw he, evidently 
aghast at such a —. “No.” 

“That’s a good , then,” said I, “and here’s 
twopence for you.” 

¢ th had thus discovered the Bank by elimination, but 
I had not discovered the way into it. I therefore made 
a circuit of that enormous building, in hopes of finding 
a door open, or some outward sign of the hospitality 
which must, I knew, by that time be awaiting me 
within. I found nothing but walls, and spikes, and a 
monstrous gate that would have admitted the Great 
Eastern broadside on, until I came back to the place 
from whence I Then I noticed “the little 
door flanking the Royal Exchange.” I touched an 
iron handle more like a fire-plug than a bell, and on 
the instant, without a sound, a light flashed upon 
me from above, and I felt that I was being recon- 
noitred. It is impossible that any gentleman can 
look perfectly conscientious and well-principled 
under such circumstances ; but I suppose the porters 
are accustomed to make allowances, for they gave 
ear to my “officer on guard,” and let me in. ere 
was more than one porter ready for an emergency, 
if I had happened to have been one, and the rapi- 
dity with which the small strong door clicked 
after me would have shut out the quickest of 
confederates. Once withinside, a sentry would have 
spitted me with his fixed bayonet, if I had evinced the 
least burglarious tendency; and had I eluded him, 
a second would have sent a bullet through me before 
I could have crossed the spacious courtyard. Noth- 
ing struck me with such wonder as the amount of 
space within those mighty walls. The Bank is a town 
in itself, with squares, and courts, and even groves, 
inhabited, I suppose, by superannuated cashiers, who 
prefer to remain in the vicinity of the beloved build- 
ing to retirement into the country. There was even 
one particularly snug little spot with cypresses about 
it (unless the y eo deceived me) where a cashier 
or — —_ have been comfortably interred. There 
wo something singularly appropriate in .:—~ 
2s quate after generation of Abraham New- 

in the very vaults where lie those stupendous 
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treasures with which their lives have been bound up. 
It would rob death of half its terrors, in the case of 
some men I know, if they could feel sure of having 
their bones laid among three or four million of 
— sterling ; while if one could get the chance of 

ing so near them in life—— well, one would have 
a house in London as well as that little box at Bullock 
Smithy. I was passing through the cypress-grove in 
close custody of a porter, while I made these philo- 
sophic observations, and I stood still for an instant to 
complete them. 

“ This way, if you please, sir,” observed my com- 
panion impatiently, and as though he suspected me 
of constructing a plan of the premises ; “these are the 
quarters of the officer on guard.” And I noticed that 
he did not leave me at the door, but waited until the 
welcome of Lieutenant and Captain Fitgzmarmalade 
had convinced him that I really was the right man. 

‘The other guest had y arrived, and we sat 
down at once to a most capital dinner. The table- 
cloth, however, was not cloth of gold, as I had rather 
expected it would have been, nor were the red mullets 
enclosed in twenty-five pound notes. I remarked 
that this latter omission shewed a want of delicate 
courtesy in the members of the Bank direction; but 
the host pointed out that I was blaming them un- 
deservedly. “The only place,” said he, “that a bank- 
note is valueless is at the.Bank itself. All that enter 
here are instantaneously destroyed: although you 
took out a brand-new one at two o'clock, and paid it 
in in ten minutes afterwards, that note would be 
consigned to the flames.” - 

“In that case,” argued I, “they might have given 
us new ones.” 

“Yes,” returned he drily, “ they might; in the 
meantime, they have given us ton.” 

‘Now, Badminton is a liquor of which I am exceed- 
ingly fond, and the butler—who must have been 
worth seventy thousand pound at the very least, 
to judge from his funded appearance—knew how to 

eit. The other guest liked it too, and so we had 
another bottle during the repast. I observed there 
was a hesitation in Lieutenant and Captain Fitz- 
marmalade’s tone as he ordered that second bottle, 
but I thought (very erroneously) that it was no 
business of mine. 


‘By the by,’ said Melibceus earnestly, perceiving 
that I was using my note-book pretty freely, ‘you 
must remember this is a private communication ; that 
it would be the grossest breach of confidence to 
mention to others what occurred at the private table 
of my friend. One is so afraid, now-a-days, of some 
penny-a-lining fellow getting hold of everything, and 
putting it in print.’ 

‘My dear Melibceus,’ returned I with dignity, ‘I 
hope you do not take me for one who keeps company 
with lite people. I was only setting down a mem- 
orandum about your having Badminton for dinner 
the next time you come to see us—since you seem so 
fond of it.’ , 

‘Thank you, my friend: you must make it very 
well, however, to beat Fitzmarmalade’s.’ 


‘Well, when the second bottle was gone, our host 
informed us in broken tones of the fatal error we 


had already drunk two out of the three bottles 

provided by the Bank direction. 
“If I had known that you would have drunk two 
of this stuff—which is next kin to water ”—and 


—*“I would have taken care that other wine should 
have been at hand: people that dine here do not 
af eters quarts” —— 

‘The part of this sentence was drowned in our 
derisive cheers. 
| “ As it is, however, what wine will you choose for 


had committed. Dinner was but just over, and we | tifiabl 


pointed contemptuously to the empty silver tankard | coun 


your third bottle—to last us until eleven o'clock, 
my friends? What wine takes longest to drink ?” 

‘A brilliant idea illumined the countenance of the 
other guest. 

“Send out,” cried he, “for some more wine to the 
lace from whence you got your dinner. The London 
‘avern has some very tolerable Madeira.” 

‘Lieutenant and Captain Fitzmarmalade shook his 
head. “Alas, no human being is allowed to enter 
these precincts until to-morrow morning. Nulla 
vestigia retrorsum. You might go out to fetch it, but 
you could never get back again. Of course, you can 
have plenty of beer” —— 

‘Tremendous dissatisfaction here interrupted the 
gallant officer’s speech. 

“Then let us have the golden sherry.” 

‘So we sat down to the golden sherry, drinking very 
fair and very slowly, like persons becalmed upon a 
tropic sea, with an insufficient quantity of water on 
board. But never was scarcity the cause of such 
unbounded merriment. Like Henry V. at Agincourt, 
I would not have had another glassful there—and 
most certainly not another man to help us—had such 
a thing been possible. Even Fitzmarmalade, who 
had been quite distressed at first, was tickled by the 
situation. We watched the man who had the bottle 
in his hand like Bank detectives, and I must say that 
the host, in helping himself first, got a most decided 
- He had but followed the custom out of doors, 

e said, and there was nothing to the contrary effect 
in the Bank regulations, which were hanging over the 
chimney-piece. The most severe of these—which 
mainly related to what was to be done in case of fire, 
and not in case of thirst—was one that excluded the 
entire female sex from the premises. I shall there- 
fore be able to inform Mrs M., with truth—who had a 

t desire to accompany me to see how the dividend 
Gide was transacted—that she must not set her 
heart upon any such thing. 

“Whereabouts do they keep the money ?” said I in 
a careless off-hand sort of way. 

‘ Lieutenant and Captain Fitzmarmalade touched his 
sword, and replied: “None of that, Melibeeus;” as 
though he would say: “I must, if need be, sacrifice 
friendship on the altar of duty ;” but it is my belief 
that he could not have answered the question one bit 
etithere was still half glassful of the golden sh 

‘ There was sti a ul of the golden s 
left at five minutes to eleven, and we rank it wi 
all sincerity to our next merry meeting. But you 
know now, my friend, why it is that 1 am at this 
moment taking a little more.’ 

* Melibceus,’ said I, ‘ you are welcome, and need no 
apology. But how came you to come back, like King 
Pepin, or the good boys in the good books, in a golden 
coachey-poachey ?’ 

‘There was, as the policeman had hinted, an enter- 
tainment at the Mansion House, and as I was walking 
by, some splendid ee passed me, which had set 
down their occupants there; more than one coach- 
man civilly offered to bring me home, and since I had 
a choice, I took the best of them. It was very cheap; 
for I gave the man but half-a-crown, and a Hansom 
cabman would have screwed five shillings out of me.’ 

‘ Melibceus,’ said I gravely, ‘permit me to tell you 
that you—a magistrate—are encouraging a most unjus- 

i le practice. How would you fik e your coach- 
man to ply for hire, before he drives you back to 
Bullock Smithy, when you have been dining out ?’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Melibceus laughing, ‘it will be a century 
before we think of doing ove Mad so sharp in the 


‘Fie!’ cried I—‘fie, sir. I know a man whose 
virtuous severity always prompts him to accept such 
offers as mention, in order that he may pull up 
both windows and smoke inside, so that the coachman 
is sure to be found out.’ 

*O yes,’ said Meliboeus gaily, and lighting his bed- 
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room candle, ‘ that man must have a carriage of his own 
in town ; else he would not be so eaten up with these 
class prejudices. What does he know of the economy 
of labour who would have a pair of horses travel six 
miles and back without a single passenger? For my 
part, I hold the practice to be a great public advan- 
tage, and another proof, if ome were needed, of my 
favourite theory of the cheapness as well as the luxury 
which distinguishes this great metropolis.’ 


MONT ST MICHEL. 


One drawback to the interest with which you visit 
many celebrated spots is the difficulty of identifying 
them when they are small, or of taking them in at a 
glance when they are extensive. ‘Tradition,’ says 
the guide-book, ‘assigns the exploits of —— to this 
locality.’ There is the hitch. Whereabouts did the 
gulf open in the forum? Here is the forum, but where 
was the cleft? Did the patriotic Roman who rode into 
it, look east or west, when he put spurs to his horse 
for the leap? Descend into the Mamertine prison ; 
tradition says that St Paul was confined there. He 
was a prisoner somewhere in Rome, and—that is all 
—tradition does the rest. It has a ragged edge, has 
tradition. It has led to mistakes in everything. It 
has perverted histories and religions without end ; 
it has lured and hoodwinked the keenest antiquaries. 
But it is so probable, so attractive, however uncertain, 
that it saves as much trouble as it gives. Since the 
majority of mankind prefer a respectable tradition, 
received without pains, to a fact which needs to be 
established by labour, learning, and patience, we need 
not wonder at traditions generally carrying the day. 
‘The cleft was here,’ says the cicerone, drawing a line 
on the ground with his stick. Give me a fearless, 
uncompromising, positive cicerone. But a conscientious 
guide, who scratches his head, and thinks! what can 
be more provoking? 

I fell into this train of thought this morning, while 
I sat upon the rampart of Avranches, and looked 
down upon the singular rock of St Michel, standing 
up as clear as a ship out of a sea of quicksand— 
standing up there more than 500 pm @ looking 
round upon the coasts of Normandy Brittany, 
as much as to say: ‘Ah! you havea history, no doubt, 
but your accounts are all in a muddle. I am like the 
dot of an i above an obliterated line. There is no 
mistake about me; I have preserved my i 
distinct ; I am where I have always been, I 
may not be what I was.’ 


of a large round dining-room table. There itis. No 
tradition ever helped to identify its position. How 
~9o— has sca her marks over the 
world! Here is one district which no book of history 
ean pass without allusion ; there is another which no 
historian has ever troubled himself to refer to. This 
mountain is a calendar of events; that has offered 
itself to the notice of athousand generations, unmarked, 


Perhaps there never was a spot round which, con- 
sidering its littleness and seclusion, more local hi 
. than round this Mont St Michel. Like 
1 machine, about which 


charged, 
the streams of war and peace from a wide circle for 
two long thousand years—as a sanctuary and centre 


of the Druids; as a temple of Jupiter, and Roman 
mili station; as a convent, towards which long 
lines of pilgrims converged from far; as a fortress 
which never was taken—never, till the Revolu- 
tion whirlwind over Brittany, and turned 
St Michel, for the first time, inside out. What 
visions of the past came floating up as I sat and 
dreamed on the rampart of Avranches, on that still 
summer day! The straight dusty road towards 
Granville lay like a white ribbon across the green 
coun’ Peasants cut the wheat and barley in the 
little fields beneath; a parcel of small children in 
sabots were playing in the shade, at the catholic 
game of dirt-pies, in French ; one or two sails notched 
the horizon far beyond the bay in which St Michel’s 
eee ek Se ane Se ee The very 
— and character of the coast changed. The 
was once surrounded by wood—people have 
dug up the trunks of the trees—though modern 
history has known it only as the rock amid the 
quicksands. Its position makes it, or rather made it, 
impregnable ; for a Whitworth gun would now sit up 
on the shore of the mainland, and pitch solid shot into 
it, like a butt. It is neither on the land nor in the 
water ; twice a day the tide surrounds it. Boats, of 
old, could approach it only at certain times. They 
could not blockade it; but coming near enough to be 
injured, would be obliged to retire at once, or be left 
more defenceless than geese on a common. Armies 
on foot would be equally at a loss; there was no 
regular besieging of St Michel; whoever took it, must 
do so by assault, at low-water. Some people say that 
there is ing like the inspiration of necessity ; but 
for the troops to know that the work must be done in 
six hours at the most, if done at all—that the limit 
was laid down, not by the bravado of a commander, 
but by the laws of the —— tide—that after a 
certain hour the water wo' surge swiftly up (the 
tide advances rapidly over these flats), and then wash 
the survivors away, unless they had forced an entrance 
through thoae unbreached granite walls in any case, 
drowning the wounded : this must have operated 
as a great contingent difficulty to the besiegers, and 
succour to the besieged. The flag of St Michel was 
never taken. When Henry V. fought the battle of 
Agincourt, and Brittany lay at his feet, the fortress of 
English bro —_ big successfully -_ _on mo - 
1 ught big cannon to cripple the p the 
French took them, and there they may be seen to 
this day—cannon which threw balls of granite a 
foot in diameter. Beside the sudden alternatives of 
sea and land, fatal to the prolo: operations of an 
army or a fleet, St Michel is defended during the 
short intervals of tide by the quicksands which 
surround the rock. It is difficult to say at sight 
which’ sands are dead and which are quick, but the 
latter have a profundity of appetite horrible to reflect 
upon. Some time ago, a few curious persons, wishing 
to know how deep quicksands really were, threw 
upon them a great stone with a hundred feet of cord 
attached to it. The stone was soon gone, and the cord 
began to follow. In twenty-four hours, the last inch 
of this long tail had disa Whether the stone 
be sinking still, tradition does not say, but the descent 
of one hundred feet is an ‘ established fact.’ 

No wonder the place was never taken, with such a 
character around it. 

Of course I am indebted to Murray—I read Murray 
on the rampart. I had also another book with a 
long account of St Michel—I read that. I don’t affect 
contempt for information at second hand—I read 
translations. The best book in the world is a trans- 
lation. So don’t su I wish to cover the fact of 
my having got a help out of Murray, though I dish it 
- ba, own foolish way. i a 
| lows ide sheen quae ooh of poaediiearal 

ove his pictures, quaintly out o ive, wi 
quent comncarbelis- gring ont of the connens’. menthe 
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like footballs, and horses smothered with trappings, 
intricate crossbows, warriors in wonderful boots, and 
trumpets with flags to them; so I flatter myself I 
have an under-current of undistinguishable original 
information about Normandy and Brittany. 

Well, then, a great slice of the land of Proissart lay 
beneath me—lies beneath me, I should say, for I am 
writing out of doors. Let me first go back a while. 
Once that curious rugged cone of rock was the centre 
of Druidical influence in these parts. When naked 

inted sailors crept from point to point in wicker- 
oe covered with hide, they used to go to that rock, 
before they set foot in their slippery creaking craft, for 

ic arrows, which, when disc by youths who 
never known the passion of love, were supposed 
capable of laying storms. My authority does not 
say what happened when these were shot against the 
threatening skies in vain; probably, the youths were 
taken to task for having deceived the crew; but when 
the recipe was successful, when the clouds cleared 
off, or the wind fell after the mystic archery, the 
ouths, on their return, presented themselves at St 
Michel's rock, and the Druidical priestesses rewarded 
them by their love—testifying the extent of their 
affection by the numher of golden shells they fastened 
to their garments. The barometrical changes must 
have been watched with great, if not scientific, interest, 
by these amorous damsels, since the changeable 
mercury supplied them with relays of ented 
Where can I find an authentic account of these 
Druids? They were learned, influential, but who 
taught them ? ; 
ow the scene changes. Straight Roman roads 
have streaked the face of Gaul. Regiments, with 
their bright armour, high floating plumes, and spears 
with broad glancing heads a foot and a half in length, 
have marched ont countermarched throughout the 
conquered land, glittering among the trees as the road 
dips into the valley, now shewing like a long brazen 
serpent as the column tops the hill. There is a 
temple of Jupiter on Mont St Michel. Bronzed, hook- 
nosed Romans sacrifice and consult. Legionaries 
discuss among themselves the pros and cons of a 
British invasion, lounging in the shade of the monnt. 

The scene shifts again. Building, busy monks 
have colonised the rock. Day after Sey goes on the 
chip and blow of mason’s chisel and hammer—cranes, 
long since rotted, hoist the graven stones; the con- 
vent walls creep up, the mount is crowned with a 
Christian church ; masses are , and bells are rung. 
The convent grows famous. Sunburned ims 
thread the roads of France towards St Michel, 
thanking God when they see at last the view 
beneath my eyes; sitting down to rest may be on 
some such place as this, and then, staff in hand, once 
more setting their sandalled dusty feet upon the road. 
The monks are rich and warlike. In their council- 
chamber there, I see them sit in high debate; William 
of Normandy proposes an invasion of d. How 
many ships shall they fit out to help him? They 
equi six. After a while, a courier comes with tidi 

battle of Hastings ; and the brethren y 
talk to one another of it, not without grateful 
mention of the piety of their Norman mrrccnee be aes 
the fight. Then they have their projects in England 
too. ere is a mount in Cornwall placed somewhat 
like their own; they establish a dependency there, 
a second St Michel Mount, as seen to this day. « 


undisturbed, until a sharper power than the German 

monk’s awakes the land. _The Revolution has 

The brethren—first incredulous, then terrified, im- 

sey Fine reports which grow louder and nearer. 
bonnet rouge crosses the sands of Avranches, 
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and confusion fills St Michel. Three hundred 
aged priests were confined to the dungeons for the 
remainder of their lives ; the convent was suppressed, 
and the place became a jail. Politicians he sur- 
vived the doctrines of the Revolution, without 
recanting them, were sent here before they were 
transferred to Cayenne; and now criminals weave 
and work drearily within the once sumptuous abbey- 
walls, and eat their stinted rations in the churc 
The Mont St Michel is a penal prison; and who- 
ever wants to see the prisoners, and the ins and outs 
of their long famous place, must get a written order 
from the sous-préfecture, gritty with sand, ‘pour 
visiter les objets les plus curieux.’ 

Thus have I let my pen wander on, as the distant 
sight of St Michel euggests the changing scenes which 
have passed within it. Meanwhile, the = , just now so 
bright, has become clouded, and a drop or two of rain 
has fallen pat upon my — We must goin. Bah! 
I have forgotten the umbrella. We will get this same 
order from the sous-préfecture, and if the day be fine 
to-morrow, enter the place itself. But I don’t much 
fancy it. Nearness often dispels the charm of reflec- 
tion ; and the positive pipe-clayed form of a gendarme, 
however polite, will be sure to occupy all the space 
which, to my eye, has this last hour been so pleasantly 
filled by successive generations of the inhabitants of 
Mont St Michel. 

I thought so. I have just come back from the 
place—it is full of convicts and red trousers, sullen 
work and military supervision. I called on the 
sous-préfet, who, in a white linen coat, with his 
— — office ~+ — ~ sag He most 

itely up a prin ‘orm, and then, puffing out 

iis lips in the true magisterial way, held the wet 
order over a bowl of sand, poured a large wooden 
spoonful over it, like gravy, and bowed me out. We 
got a chaise with one brown horse, and a driver in 

lue ; the whole turn-out mended intricately with 
cord and string, down to the coachman’s pipe. Why 
are carriages never washed in France? Our driver 
tried to make up for his horse’s want of energy by 
his own ; but though, on closing one’s eyes, the 
sounded frantic, actual observation gave somethi 
a five = six miles an — a descen 
to the coast y some zigzags, m a straight 
highway, and after skirting it for some time, found 
ourselves getting gradually into a world of white 
sand. The poor sand, the fields little else. At 
some remote time, the sea had burst in upon this 
whole district, and smothered it. Soon we left nearly 
all the trees behind us, and continued jolting along 
close by the side of the bay. 

All the while, the Mont St Michel seemed nearly as 
far off as it did from Avranches, for we were obliged 
to make a + detour before reaching that poms of the 
sands which can be es by breve + last, we 
came to an space where the road disappeared on 
the beach «Bt Michel rose before us, about a mile off, 
across what a to be water quite as much as 
land. The tide was out, but here and there were 
little pools, brushed into small waves by a fresh 
breeze from the sea. There was no track, ex 
from two or three vehicles which had crossed to 
rock that day ; following these, we left the bump and 
rattle of the road, steered straight across the 
= wet waste ree er - 

ere is a causeway for foot-passengers, of rough 
stones, for no one could walk across the sands without 
getting wetted ankle-deep. 

After we had creaked some distance, a bare- 
old man came splashing hastily towards us, as if he 
were bringing some bad news about the tide ; but he 
was only a guide, though we did not want him in the 
least ; however, he did his best to earn a franc. 

We drove up to the town-gate from the sea, like 
Neptune ; and after a short lunch, ascended the 
narrow street of the town, which lies beneath the 
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abbey-walls. The people seemed a very cheerful, 
cleanly set; indeed, they could hardly be otherwise 
than the latter, as they live in sand and water, and 
necessarily scrub their feet whenever they take a 
walk. I could not help thinking that some of them 
must be as gritty within as without, for we passed 
one or two farm-yards on the main shore, where the 
corn was being thrashed on the bare sandy ground, 
by a number of men and women, who surrounded it 
in a circle, as if they were playing ‘ Bull in the Park.’ 

When we had threaded the little town of St 
Michel, which contains 400 inhabitants, we reached 
the old gate of the abbey, and gave in our order. A 
woman who was knitting in the deep shadow of the 
gateway, just inside, then led us to read a notice by 
which we were expressly forbidden to offer any 
gratuity to the warder, who would presently come to 
shew us round the prison. We sat down on a bench 
till he arrived, as he soon did, with a bunch of large 


ke 

Then we went over the prison. All these old 
prisons, or buildings made into them, seem, to my eye, 
alike. There is a penal atmosphere about them 
which swallows up lesser distinctions ; there are the 
same heavy doors, huge locks, monotonous walls, and 
_ ae We were = through My nee 
t) ts ani es, ending in severa! es Wi 
oublicnes, now Poarded over, as black satin. At 
times, through stone port-holes, we caught glimpses 
of the sea of sand in which the rock stood ; and the 
wind whistled through the place like a ship. One 
other sound alone was heard, like the hoofs of a troo; 
of horse walking down a paved street. I leonionl, 
and it proved to be the ceaseless clicking of the 

risoners’ looms. Most of them work at these. The 
hall of the abbey is filled with them, wearily 
weaving out their term of imprisonment. Down 
below, in the town, you can hear the incessant clatter. 
The nave of the church is used as a dining-room for 
the convicts, and was full of wooden benches and 
pannikins. 

On a small terrace, commanding a wide sea and 
land view, was a string of prisoners walking silentl 
round and round, headed by a yellow old man, wit 
his chin hanging on his breast. ‘These,’ said the 
warder, ‘ are the sick’—and sick they looked, circling 
there. Though the sun was bright and the breeze 
fresh, one could almost have thought the sight of the 
green country and the open sea added to their misery. 
‘Are most of the prisoners here sentenced for long 
periods?’ I asked. ‘Many for life,’ replied the 
warder, looking at the crawling circle as if they were 
a box of caterpillars. 

We went to the top of the church, and then 
descended the different strata of the building to the 
town. Having hunted up our driver, we were launched 
— into the sand sea, and steered for the shore. 

e met many of the inhabitants coming back from 
fishing —sturdy, barelegged Tritons they were, al 
ing along. One old man, with his trousers rolled up 
to his knees, made a military salute in passing, an 
cried: ‘ Vive )Empereur !’ ‘He is a fool,’ said our 
driver, cracking his whip; by which I understood 
him to mean, not the emperor, but his unseasonable 
admirer. 

The drive to Avranches took three hours—twice as 
long as it need. Our poor old brown horse, though, 
had a lift coming back—at least so he seemed to view 
it—but it consisted merely in the privilege of putting 
his nose against the hin Ae ep r returni 
carriage. He began to trot directly he found this 
chance ; and when the other vehicle parted company, 
it carried —e the outside of its rumble, a ms 
impression of his head. 

All the Druids, Roman soldiers and priests, middle- 
age monks and men-at-arms, had faded away during 
our visit ; warders and felons had complete possession ; 
and it was not till I had gone back to my old place 


on the ramparts, that I could revive the scenes which 
I had associated with my first long look at Mont St 
Michel, and bring back the long train of its historical 
tenants. 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
AT NEWCASTLE. 


THE municipal records of Newcastle-upon-Tyne are 
preserved as far back as the year 1516, and, as 
might be expected, afford much valuable information 
as to the manners and customs of the people of the 
times to which they refer. They are especially inter- 
esting with reference to the punishments inflicted 
in the days of the Tudors. 

The first item I shall extract is as follows: ‘Paide 
to Gawnyg Aydon for squrgyn a boye about the 
towne, and for settyng a man on the pilloryie two 
“— 16d.’ 

his payment, which was made in October 1561, 
refers to the scourging of some unfortunate youth by 
the town-sergeant, most probably for some domestic 
offence, such as lying, or for disorderly conduct in 
the streets, or perchance for impertinence to the 
municipal magnates. At that time, the use of the 
whip was very common, and our ancestors—what will 
Viscount Raynham say?—by no means limited the 
use of the scourge to the stronger sex, for a little 
further on we read: ‘Paide for powling of a woman 
that was whipped about the towne, 4d.’ This item 
affords us another curious insight into the usages of 
the time, for we find from it, that before ys 
considered fit for chastisement, women had to be 
‘powled ;’ in modern language, deprived of their hair, 
an operation which was generally performed, as a 
further degradation, by the common an. 

That domestic infidelity was pots op fit offence 
for public punishment, is shewn by the followi 
items: ‘Paide Gawan Adon, sargant, for a horse oat 
a carte for carting a woman about the town taken 
in adulterye, 16d. Paide Ralf Cuke, panter, for 
makynge a papper for the same woman, 4d.’ 

The offender seems to have been carried through 
the streets in a cart, bearing on her breast, like the 
scarlet letter of the New England Puritans, a paper 
on which was recorded the offence of which she had 
been guilty. That this manner of branding criminals 
was by no means uncommon, is proved, for a very 
short way further on, a payment of 16d. ‘for 4 papers 
to 4 folke which was sett on the pillorie, occurs. 
Another of the punishments which were devised by 
the authorities of Newcastle was one for the especi 
benefit of scolding women, called the ‘branks,’ and 
which was nothing more than an iron cage and gag, 
the former of which was placed on the head of the 
brawler, while the latter, which was in the form of a 
tongue, entered her mouth, and most effectually 
silenced her. This barbarous instrument, which was 
used so lately as 1741, is still preserved in the police- 
office at Newcastle, and is well waa inspection. 

Akin to the branks in nature, though not nearly so 
brutal in its operation, was the instrument called a 
Newcastle or Drunkard’s Cloak, and which consisted 
of a barrel, one end of which had been removed, while 
in the other was a hole large enough to admit the 
head of a man. The person who taken more 
liquog than he could conveniently carry, was made to 

ut this novel contrivance on to his shoulders, his 

ead appearing through the hole in the end, after the 
manner of a Jack-in-a-box, and was then led about 
the town by the sergeant or his assistants. 

A much more unmerciful mode of dealing with 
— pe ing cg be poten 
was pursued of hunting down those crimi 
who had 4 to py of the town-walls by 
means of blood-ho' Thus we find: ‘ Paide to 
Halle of Chester who followede with his dogg, a 
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woman being killed in the towne, for his paines, 
13s. 4d., and also a dogg which came from uton 
to follow and did not, for his paines, 6s. 8d.’ 
Whether it was the woman who was killed that 
was followed, or her murderers, is not made very 
clear by the item which the worthy town-treasurer 
of that day has entered in his books, but it at least 
shews what was the custom of the times, for again 
and again we encounter similar items. It is most 
probable that, in the foregoing case, the dog from 
Chester was successful in discovering the murderer 
of the woman, as the services of the Deuton dog were 
not called into requisition. 

By far the most barbarous and undeserved torments 
inflicted in those days were those which the unfor- 
tunate women suspected of being witches were com- 
pelled to suffer. No one now can ever know the 
extent to which the revolting persecution of innocent 
females under this pretext was carried ; but when we 
find that the informer or ‘finder’ received twenty 
shillings—of course, a very large sum in those days— 
for every woman he thus brought to the stake, we 
can readily imagine how frequent must have been the 
sufferings occasioned by this brutal custom. 

Under the date of January 1593, appear the follow- 
ing items: ‘Paide Mr George Selbie’s two men for 
their paines taken in apprehending Edward Waterson 
for a semynar prieste, who was lately executed, 20s. ; 
and mor for watching Roberte Chamber, who was 
taken by a commission for my Lord Warden, 2s. 
Paide for a papist which studd of the pillerie for 
abusing oure majestie by slanderous woordes, 4d. 
Paide to William Sever, serjaunte, which headede 
Edward Watterson the semynarie prieste, for his 
paines, 20s. Two labourers for making a rome for 
making of the fier, 12d.: for ane apron to the leache, 
6d. : for a spaide, 6d.: for ane pound of tow, 4d.: for 
coles, 6d.: for two girdes to a water-seave, 2d.: for 
a boie goinge of an errand, 2d. Paide three labourers 
for carrying home of the geare, 3d.: for a horse which 
drew the sledd to the gallos and back againe, 18d.: 
one labourer for hinginge up the head and three 
quarters of the prieste, 9d.: for two halters, 2d.: for 
carrying the gear a-feld, 12d. ; for Jo. Partus’ paines 
taken, 12d.: William Sever for his arles for quarter- 
ing the prieste, 12d. : for strawe, candle, drinke, and 
stringe, which bounde the semynarie’s arms before he 
was executed, 9d.: for a cutte-bande and a staple 
for the dore which the'prieste brunte in prison, 6d. : 
for drinke which John Lheingien the prisoner had 
before he executed the prieste, 2d.: for hare to a 
horse and traces for drawinge the semynarie prieste 
to the gallows to be executed, 2s.: to a Frenchman 
which did take fourthe the seminarie priestes bowles 
after he was hanged, 20s.’ 

It will be seen that all these ghastly items have 
reference to the execution of some Roman Catholic— 
or, as they are called, seminary—priests, many of 
whom suffered death both at Newcastle and else- 
where for the sake of their religion during the stern 
era of Queen Elizabeth. The srintipelt expenses 
seem to have been incurred in the execution of Mr 
Edward Waterson, who suffered in January 1593 ; 
and the different items afford a clear kncwledge of 
the manner in which capital punishments were 


inflicted at that time. He would, in all cr ee back 


be sentenced to be hanged until he was ‘half-d 
to be cut down, and have his entrails taken out and 
burned before his eyes, and then to be beheaded. 

The place where offenders were usually put to death 
at Newcastle was the town moor, and thither the 
poor martyr—who had visited the town in order to 

ropagate the principles of his creed—would be 
ened upon a sledge, with his arms bound, and the 
wretched malefactor who, nerved by strong drink, 


“was to act the part of his executioner, sitting by his 


side. Upon the moor everything would be ready— 
the gallows, the axe, and the fire—all awaiting their 


prey, and there, in the midst of a vast multitude, the 
pless enthusiast suffered. After his head had been 
cut off, his body was divided into three parts, and one 
of the four portions was set up at each of the chief 
entrances to the town. 

There is a story still current about the execution of 
Waterson which may not be entirely out of place 
here. According to his Catholic biographers, as he 
was being drawn to the scaffold, the hurdle on which 
he lay suddenly stood still; nor did the utmost 
efforts of the officers avail in moving it, so he had 
to be taken off it, and led to his fate on foot. Whether 
this be true or not, I shall leave to my readers to 
decide ; but there are many horrid circumstances con- 
nected with the murder of unhappy men like Water- 
son, the truth of which cannot be , Meroe y but which 
are almost too horrible to be reproduced here. 

I have only dipped very lightly into the municipal 
records of Newcastle, but the few extracts which I 
have laid before the reader will at anyrate be suffi- 
cient to cause him to be thankful that he lives in 
times when neither ‘ semynar priestes’ are executed, 
nor ‘ skoulding’ women encased in the branks. 


TRADITIONS OF THE GREENLAND 
ESQUIMAUX. 
THE HISTORY OF AKIGSSIAK. 


At Jacobshavn (North Greenland), when the sea was 
frozen over in winter, and when hunting was slack, 
the Greenlanders, both men and women, used to play 
at ball, with the skin of a seal stuffed with sand and 
clay. There was one amongst them who always beat 
the others, being lightest of foot and strongest of arm. 
When this man’s daughter obtained a husband, she 
brought him a son, and the next time again a son, and 
after that still two more sons, so that there were four 
in all. These were well brought up by their parents 
and grandfather, for they greatly rejoiced in them, 
But when the eldest was grown up, the grandfather 
soon found that he could no longer master him, 
neither were there any in the place who could equal 
him in swiftness ; and when the grandfather found he 
had become too strong for him to wrestle with, he 
became spiteful with jealousy. Once, when they had 
finished a game at ball, and the youngest of these sons 
was standing behind the others, the spiteful grand- 
father crept up to him from behind, lifted him up, and 
threw him to the ground with such force that the 
blood poured from his mouth, and he died the next day. 
The father was frantic with grief, but he could not 
take immediate revenge because of the bystanders, 
He now spent all his time in exercising his sons in 
feats of strength. The grandfather now feared the 
consequences of his cruel act, and therefore slept at 
night (sitting) holding a knife upon his knee with the 
point between his eyes, and whenever it pricked him 
through nodding, he roused himself, and examined the 
entrance and window ; therefore could not his grand- 
sons surprise him, although they watched him con- 
tinually. On one occasion, they stood with their father 
outside, and peeped into the entrance; but the d- 
father, with the knife on his knees and a lance by his 
side, was keeping watch. Now and then, he leaned 
with drowsiness, but only for a few moments; 
but as day was breaking, the father desired his sons 
that when he again reclined, the eldest should spring 
into the passage, and the others should follow him, 
the younger remaining in the cooking-place, whilst 
the father stood outside. When the grandfather 
leaned back again, the eldest son sprang in, seized 
him by the feet, and dragged him to the inner end of 
the passage (narrowly escaping death by the lance 
which was thrown at him); those in the passage 
pushed him out of the door, when he was seized by 
the father; the sons sprang out to help, but the 
father had already tanaeed him. , 
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Then said the father: ‘Those who seem most 
alone often have friends near.’ They therefore went 
off the same night, travelling inland towards the 
south, and not sleeping until they reached the higher 
lands of Isortok Fiord. They went on travelling from 
day to day, until they reached Tasermiut, when the 
father pr * Now we are out of danger; let us pass 
the winter here.’ 

The three sons took wives from among the ‘ inhabit- 
ants of the interior’ (Scandinavians?), and the wife 
of the eldest gave birth one after another to eight 
sons, so they did not expect to have any more; 
but when these had almost grown pa bag et 
another, whom they called Akigssi e father 
exercised the others in agility and dexterity, but not 
the youngest, whom they did not care o-_ _— 
theless, Akigssi w very st and swift, an 
before he mee <r of his brothers either 
run or wrestle with him without being defeated. 
When Akigssiak went out in the winter, he used to 
practise catching ——_ with his hands, and when 
there were five together he generally caught them all, 
but when there were six, one sometimes escaj All 
these brothers were very careful not to suffer from 
want in the winter, but none hunted so well as 
Akigssiak ; his brothers were afraid of him, as they 
also were of the ‘ inhabitants of the fiords or interior.’ 

For a long time they never wanted food, but in one 
year the winter was so stormy that the brothers 
could not go hunting; but Akigssiak, who was now 
the only caterer, never stayed at home even in the 
worst weather; sometimes he caught ptarmigan, at 
other times nothing. One day, when he was return- 
ing home empty-handed, he caught sight of a large 
dark body, which he approached with fear, for there 
was never anything of this kind seen in the place. 
As he approached, it raised itself up, and he saw that 
it was an enormous ‘worm’ (snake?); but as it 
stopped his way, he went up to it, and stabbed it in 
the side; and when it turned against him, he s 
over it, and stabbed it in the other side. He continu 
thus to lance it, but could not kill it. At last, 
Akigssiak was tired, so he gave it one strong thrust, 
and took to his heels, for he began to be very fright- 
ened. When he thought he had got some distance 
from it, he turned, and saw it close to his heels, bleeding 
—- Terrified, he ran still faster, but at last 

e giddy, fell, and lost consciousness. After 
lying some time senseless, he came to himself, and 
with his teeth chattering with fear, remembered the 
great ‘worm.’ He sprang up, and began to run; he 
thought he could hear it close behind him ; but when 
he looked round, he saw it lying motionless. As it 
did not alter its position, he went back to it, and 
found it was dead. When he began to skin it, he 
found it consisted almost entirely of fat, of which he 
a eo 

en Akigssiak came e late in the ing, he 
said: ‘I have killed a great “worm:” it was not 


ising that there was no game in the neighbour- 
hood ; it lies a little to the north; we will . to it 
early in the morning.’ Akigssiak sent pieces of what 
he had brought home to his neighbours (for in those 
days the Greenlanders shared their food as at present), 
and these, who had not hunted for several days, became 
so excited at what they heard, that they went in 
search of it that night, notwithstanding that the 
weather was such that it was to go out. 
In the morning, Akigssiak got up early; awoke his 
brothers ; and also made the fact known to such as 
ae ameteencate np see ert 

e way, caught sight of something k; 
and when ~pamonte ta trtabedielinias a little 
further lay another; and so met they dead all the 
way. Some had reached the worm—some had pieces 
in their mouths—and some were upon the return 
with a load of it: all these dead lay in the snow. 
After making several journeys, Akigssiak and his 


companions carried the whole of it home ; and there 
was so much that they lived on it the whole winter. 

After a few years, there came another severe 
winter, and Akigssiak used then to up on the 
high mountains to see if the whole of the sea was 
frozen over. Once he saw, far out at sea, a little spot, 
from whence issued frost-smoke.* He came home, 
and said: ‘I have heard that when there is such a 
frost-smoke out at sea, the animals are keeping the ice 
open. I will go to-morrow and see after it.’ In the 
morning, he went out on the ice until he could hardly 
see the outer islands; and when he reached oo 
from whence the frost-smoke proceeded, he fo a 
space of open water covered with eider-ducks. He 
snared a great many, more than he could carry, 
although he was so strong that he could easily drag 
five large fiord seals. 

When he came home, he related what he had seen ; 
and the next morning, they found there an immense 
number of eider-ducks, and caught as many as they 
could carry. As Akigssiak was looking towards the 
west, he saw a cloud rising, and also towards the south 
a dark bank of cloud, and he said to his brethren: 
‘Is it not said, that when these clouds are in the west 
and south, there will be a northern wind before night ? 
See, now, that ye follow me.’ They returned as fast as 
they could. The clouds kept rising, and the sun went 
down. igssiak urged on his brothers, not liking to 
leave them behind ; but before they reached land, the 
north wind came, bringing a thick snow-drift, so that 
they soon lost sight of each other, and were obliged to 
call out frequently to keep themselves together. The 
ice now began to break up; but Akigssiak and his 
brothers sprang over the rifts, and at length reached 
the nearest land. 

Whilst they were going rapidly forward, they came 
suddenly upon a house, and were observed the 
people, who were ‘ inhabitants of the fiords.’ Akigssiak 
and his brothers were afraid of these people; but as 
they bade them enter, they did so. Their host desired 
them to take off their wet clothes, and gave them to 
one of his daughters to dry; he also placed food 
before them. Akigssiak saw that he was friendly 
disposed, ially when he an to relate tales to 
them. Their host also said: ‘Remain here to-night, 
and to-morrow, when the weather is fine, ye can go 


home.’ 
Whilst Akigssiak was considering this proposal, 
some one looked in at the window, and ed out: 


‘You that are in this house come out and wrestle.’ 
Their host was silent for a moment, and then went on 
with his narrative, when, in a still stronger voice, the 
words were repeated. The host spoke no more, but 
came out in a sweat over all his body. Again the 
challenge to fight was repeated; and the host said: 
‘ This is bad ; it is the first time that I have had guests, 
and now he is come after one of my daughters.’ He 
t on his coat, and went out ; and Akigssiak and his 
Sethon were frightened, hurriedly dressed them- 
selves ; and as the weather was a little better, they 
took their birds on their backs, and ran as fast as they 
could up the mountain, at the foot of which the house 
stood. When they had gone some distance, they 
turned, and saw that their host had thrown his anta- 
gonist to the ground, but had not killed him; and 
after ae a long time with him, he allowed him 
to is way. 
day, for the first time, Akigssiak had killed a 
large spotted seal, and was going home highly 
pleased with his prize. On his way over the moun- 
tains he met with a Grydetroldt (literally a‘ pot-elf’), 


* Frost-smoke.—When the sea reaches a certain temperature, 
it gives off a kind of steam or smoke, as if the water were boiling. 
I have noticed it at the temperature of 14 degrees below zero 

r. 


it Grydetrolde * to Soeheabon). bee = probably costes name 
iven to the ndinavians, who, ng personally 
were perhaps in the habit of robbing the cimes of et 
game and seals whenever they met them alone. 
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who came up to him and took his seal from him, cut 


it in’ pieces, and put it into his pot, walking up and 
down whilst it wapeuhing After a time, he turned 
the meat over in the pot, and it smelled so that 
igssiak longed for a piece of it. He watched until 
he turned his back, when he sprang forwards, and took 
apiece ; but when the Grydetrold turned, he pretended 
to be merely looking on. Akigssiak at last became 
savage, and walked up and down by the side of him 
until he went near to the edge of a precipice, when 
Akigssiak gave him such a push, that he flew out 
into the air. Akigssiak looked over, and saw him 
bound off from a projecting rock, and the Grydetrold 
was lost in the abyss. When Akigssiak came home, 
he related what he had done, for up to this time he 
had not killed any man. At another time, when 
Akigssiak, whilst hunting, had reached tht top of a 
high mountain, he met unexpectedly with an ‘inhab- 
itant of the interior,’ who was sitting down on a 
rock: he was a very heavy, strong-built man. They 
looked at each other for a long time without speaking, 
when at last the strong one desired him to sit down 
ba side. After some time, he said to Akigssiak : 
¢ us see who can throw a heavy stone the furthest ;’ 
and taking up a stone, he threw it so far that it fell 
close to the edge of the sea at the foot of the moun- 
tain. Then Akigssiak threw his stone, which went a 
little further; the other’s next struck the beach; 
whilst Akigssiak’s went into the sea. Thus the stones 
went further and further, until they went half-way 
over the fiord ; further than this could the ‘inhabitant 
of the interior’ not throw them, but Akigssiak kept 
increasing the distance. Then said the other: ‘Yonder 
is a canoe out on the fiord; try if you can hit it.’ 
Akigssiak answered: ‘ At that distance I am certain 
of my aim, but I do not like to do such a thing 
against an “inhabitant of the coast,’* for my fore- 
fathers were of them;’ but the other continued to 
desire it; and as Akigssiak was rather afraid of him, 
he threw a heavy stone, which struck and sunk the 
kajak, destroying the man who was in it. Now was 
the other silent, but Akigssiak was very angry, 
having been forced to do what he had not wished. 
He walked with him, however, as if there were nothing 
the matter ; but as soon as they reached a steep place, 
he pushed him over, so avenging the deed he had com- 
pelled him to do against the ‘inhabitant of the coast.’ 
Another time, when he had travelled far and 
reached a lake, he saw on one side of it many Bjerg- 
trolde, or mountain-elves, who were hunting some- 
thing. When he came opposite, he saw that it was 
a aon, but of such an extraordinary size that it 
did not look like a salmon. Akigssiak also began to 
hunt it, and stuck his harpoon into it, but at the 
same time several of the Bjergtrolde also harpooned 
it; and they began to draw upon the lines so that 
Akigssiak’s harpoon broke, and the Bjergtrolde 
dragged the fish over to their side. igssiak there- 
fore ran round to that side of the e, and the 
Bjergtrolde immediately ran away, leaving him the 
salmon. Akigssiak cut off as much as he could carry, 
—_ to the weight of five seals. After this time 
igssiak wandered much about, and frequently went 
up on the high mountains, where he met one day 
with an old man and his son, who sat there looking 
out to sea. When he came up to them, the old man 
said: ‘See to the west, there is a whale spouting ; 
it is coming towards land—let us catch it.’ 
gain they saw it spout. Akigssiak said to the 
old man: ‘ Do you know of any charm-words? If so, 
sing them to attract the whale.’ 
Phe old man answered: ‘I know but one song, and 
that has only power over salmon.’ 
igssiak said : ‘Try it all the same ;’ and the old 
man began to sing the incantation. 


* Akigssiak was of mixed Scandinavian (?) and Esquimaux 
extraction, @) 


The whale came direct to the land, and at last 
went into the fiord. At the foot of the mountain 
there was a small river, and the whale went into it. 
Immediately they heard cries of ‘A whale—a whale.’ 
The old man said : ‘If they harpoon it there, they will 
lose it.’ Akigssiak went down, and advised the 
Trolde (elves or fiend-men—Scandinavians?), not to 
harpoon the whale at present ; but they did it, and 
the whale went away with all their harpoons. 
Akigssiak then went back to the old man, and begged 
him to repeat the charm-song. The whale again 
came up the river, and they succeeded in killing it; 
but when they were about to skin it, Akigssiak found 
he had no knife with him. He therefore ran home to 
fetch one, and told his brothers that a whale had 
been caught. When he returned, the Trolde were hard 
at work upon the whale. Akigssiak ran in amongst 
them, and frightened at this one man, they made way 
for him and stood aside. He cut the whale in two 
parts, and dragged the half aside, saying : ‘ Now, you 
may have the remainder;’ and stood looking on 
amused to see how they were scrambling for it, and 
hurting each other with their knives, when he heard 
a pitiful cry, and saw that the old man was being 
trodden under their feet. He pushed the crowd on 
one side, rescued him, and gave him part of the whale. 
He and his brothers then 
which fed them all the winter. 

It now happened that Akigssiak heard of an ‘in- 
habitant of ne interior,’ or fiord, who was a man of 
unmixed race (Scandinavian ?), reputed to be very 
swift and strong; and as Akigssiak could now no 
longer find his equal, he went in search of this man. 
It was in the winter, when the days were getting 
longer, and at this time of the year the ‘inhabitant o 
the fiord’ was in the habit of building a snow-hut 
out upon the ice to fish for halibut. ilst he was 

ing, he saw Akigssiak ing towards him at a 
tremendous speed, and, as he approached him, taki 
such springs that the ice shook under him. igssi 
said: ‘Art thou the renowned swift and strong 
Fiordman?’ He answered: ‘I am not particularly 
swift or strong, but my countrymen say that I am.’ 
Akigssiak said: ‘Let us run a race from this snow- 
hut to your house on shore.’ They started, but so 
equal were they, that they reached it at the same 
time. They turned back again, and ran still faster, 
throwing up the snow with their feet, so that rain- 
bow-colours seemed to follow them ; but still neither 
could outrun the other. When they came back to 
the house, the Fiordman said to his companions : 
‘Bring immediately a new skin for this one to sit 
upon, for he is no ordinary man.’ They brought 
instantly a new bear-skin. When Akigssiak was 
seated, the Fiordman took a large waterproof skin 
(without hair), and spread it out on the floor. When 
Akigssiak saw this, he knew the challenge was meant 
for him, and immediately took off his upper garments, 
and sat upon the skin. His body was quite white, 
and his arms were as thick as the waist of a fat 
infant. The Fiordman also stripped and sat opposite 
him to wrestle, which was done by locking the bent 
arm in the other’s, and ae ee to pull it out 
straight whilst sitting. Akigssiak was left-handed, and 
therefore held out his left arm. The Fiordman did the 
same, and they tugged at each other until they lifted 
each other from ground, and they spun round 
upon their heels. At last, Akigssiak ed the 
other’s arm out straight, dragging off all skin of 
his arm at the same time, and calling out: ‘O you 
renowned Fiordman, you are well-nigh my equal ; but 
let us try again.’ is time they took hold by the 
right arm, but now was the Fiordman the stronger, 
and Akigssiak’s arm was straightened, and the whole 
of the skin dragged off. Then said Akigssiak sorrow- 
fully: ‘You are indeed my equal’ The Fiordman 
now placed food before him, and Akigssiak desired 
him to relate his history. When Akigssiak was ready 


home his portion, 
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to depart, the Fiordman said: ‘Now that thou 
knowest me, come and see me often.’ They 

out together until they reached the snow-hut, when 
Akigssiak said : ‘Now will I go at my usual pace 
watch me.’ He ran so fast up the fiord that he 
hardly appeared to touch the ground, and he was 
soon out of sight. He was grieved to have found 
his equal, and from that time he was never seen or 
heard of more.—Written by Aron. 


THE TAR-BARREL 


In the old coaching-days, before the giant Steam had 
monopolised a important road in England, I was 
travelling by coach to the university town of Oxbridge. 
In those days, it was considered an honour to share 
the box with the coachman ; and, accordingly, I was 
somewhat annoyed when [ entered the inn-yard, from 
which the coach started, to find the post of honour 
already occupied by a ~ age ellow, half-farmer, 
half-drover, and wholly vulgar. However, he was in 

ion, and so I contented myself with the seat 
Pehind him, growling at the coachman for having let 
such an inferior-looking individual usurp the box-seat. 
An excuse, however, soon appeared—the coachman 
and his companion were old cronies; and no sooner 
was the former mounted in his place, than the two 
commenced a fire of questions about ‘parties’ lost 
sight of years ago, loving memories of the doings of 
particular horses, quaint stories of characters known 
to both, and allusions to past transactions, quite 
sufficient to account for the high position which had 
been assigned by the coachman to his rough-looking 
com ion. 

Of course, much was unintelligible to me; and I 
did not like to trouble the pair by joining too fre- 
quently in their conversation, Dut I occasionally broke 
in, and was admitted to their contidences—one of 
which I shall take the liberty of contiding to my 
readers. 

We had changed horses at Stoneham, and were 
bowling merrily along the level road which leads to 
Kentwade, when the coachman, apropos to nothing, 
remarked to his companion: ‘It were somewheres 
here, Bill—worn’t it?’ 

‘Oh, ay,’ said the other, ‘the tar-barrel—yes. 
That were a rum un, that were.’ 

And the two worthies chuckled over the memory 
of it so much, that I could not help asking for an 
explanation. 

* Well, said the traveller, ‘I’ve no objection to tell 
you. You see I worn’t allus a drover, I worn’t. I 
arn’t ashamed on’t. I were a carrier once, and I 
druv along this here road. So, one market-day, as - 
were drivin’ home from Saintsbury with a hea 
things in my cart, I come up mg a fellow walki 
along the = “ Hullo, master,” says he, “give me 
a lift.” “Yes,” says I, “ you gi’ mesixpence.” “ a 
no,” says he; \ that I won't.” “ Very well,” sa 
“then you don’t want to ride.” So I went ju bin 
along, and didn’t say no more. Presently, I hears 
him a scramblin’ into the cart behind; but I takes 
no notice, and goes on without lookin’ round. Well, 
among the things in the cart, I had an empty tar- 
barrel, belongin’ to Mr Reddy of Saintsbury. You 
knows Mr Reddy of Saintsbury ?’ 

I assented, and the narrator went on. 

‘So, what does my gentleman do, but he go knees 
and nose right into the tar-barrel, and there he stick 
fast. “ Hullo, master,” says he; “ 1’m stuck fast; help 
me out of this.” But still I takes no notice, and goes 

ubbin’ along as if I hadn’t heard un. But he kept a 

llarin’ out 80, that at last I turns round, and says: 
“No, bor, no,’ says I; “yer wanted to ride, and 
now yer may ‘ride ;” and so I went jubbin’ along, he 
a hollarin’ out to me to stop, and { now and then 
a turnin’ round to he, and sayin’: “No, bor, no; 
yer wanted to ride, and now yer may ride,” just to 


keep his sperrits up. Well, he 
pee pn ee eg take the law of me, and all 
poor but I knowed better, and only said ; “ No, bor, 
yer wanted to ride, and now yer may ride.” 
So 1 went jubbin’ along, till we got to Kentwade 
Cock. There my gentleman calls to the hostler to 
come and help him out. “No,” says I. I. says 
“ Not till you ha’ paid me my fare.” “Well,” sa sya he, 
“if I must, I must ; AC how much is it?” 
“and out o’ that there barrel 


it’s a shillin’,” sa 

ae don’t come it yo: you ha’ paid me.” So he gets his 
nd into his small-clothes’ pocket, somehow or 

other, and pulls me out a shillin’. Then the hostler 

and another man, they gets the tar-barrel out o’ the 

cart, and tries to pull him out on’t; but they couldn’t 


do it, not they, he was stuck so stammin’ fast. So, 


after tu a pullin’ ever so long, the hostler say to 
me: “T’ —— what it is, master,” says he, “we can’t 
get he out without we break the barrel.” “ No,” says 


I, “ you marn’t do that ; that belong to Mr Redd a 
Saintsbury.” So to it they went again, a pullin’ li 
mad, and Ia laughin’ fit to split myself. “We can t 
do it, master,” says the hostler ; “we must break the 
barrel.” “ Well, ” says I, “ that belong to Mr Reddy 
of Saintsbury, and “it you break it, you must pa: - 
it.” So my dor wach he say: “ And how muc 
oe ask for it?” says he. “Why, I couldn't ke 
ess than half-a-crown for it,” says I. peagead pry 1 
hand into his small-clothes’ ket again, and out he 
ulls me half-a-crown. ‘“ Now,” says I, “you may 
reak the tar-barrel up, if you like ; but mind, I must 
have the pieces.” So they breaks it up, and out he 
come. Sich a sight he was, you never see—all darbed 
over with tar, and runnin’ down of sweat, and his 
face as red as fire, and a bran-new suit of clothes 
wholly spiled. “Now, bor,” says I, “ next time you 
want to do a poor carrier, just you take care there 
ain’t a tar-barrel in *he cart.” So you see he got to 
pay three-and-sixpence, and wholly ruined his clothes, 
acause he wouldn't give me my proper fare at first. 
And I got the m and the pieces of the tar-barrel ; 
and I guv Mr Reddy a shillin’ for it, and he were 
quite satisfied with it; and so I think I didn’t make 
a bad job of my gentleman arter all.’ 

Here ended the tale, and at its conclusion, we found 
ourselves driving up to Kentwade Cock itself, the 
scene of the catastrophe. There the ci-devant carrier 
left us, but not before he and the coachman and I had 
had a jug of ale together to drink confusion to cheats 
and po and might they all meet with a tar-barrel. 


SLANDER. 


Port the scarlet pillory up ; 

Gag her, that she may not speak ; 
Innocent but when she’s dumb ; 
Lying hag, with face so meek. 

There, before the howling crowd, 

Rip her tongue, her slack tongue, out ; 
Smite her fiercely—once—she’s DEAD. 
Hear the people’s roaring shout. 


Burn her—but be sure you dig 

Pit a thousand fathoms deep 

For her ashes, lest they blow 

Round the world, while good men sleep, 
Winged seeds with poison roots, 

Breeding, wheresoe’er they drop, 

Upas-trees, with fruit of lies, 

Hell and Satan’s cursed crop. we'd 
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